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ArtTicLE L—PRE-ADAMITES. 


Adam and the Adamite, or the harmony of Scripture and Eth- 
nology. By Dominick McCaustanD, Q.C., LL.D. London. 
1872. 


Pre-adamites. By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D. Chicago. 
1880. 


THE interest in this subject which was excited by Dr. Mc- 
Causland’s work has been revived and intensified by the 
appearance of Professor Winchell’s latest contribution to sci- 
entific literature. The eminence of the author as a geologist, 
his conservatism on many points of scientific speculation, his 
sincere belief in Christianity, and the grace and strength of 
everything which flows from his pen, give his conclusions in 
favor of the existence of man prior to Adam great weight. 
The evidence from archeology, ethnology, philology, and 
Scripture is laboriously collated and ably presented. While 
the Professor appears in this volume rather as the advocate 
than the judge it is manifest that his advocacy is the result of 
conviction. 
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The advocates of man’s great antiquity rest their theory 
upon 

1st. The evidence afforded by archeology. 

2d. Difference in races, a difference too great, it is claimed, 
to have been produced since the received date of Adam. 

3d. The variations in language. 

4th. The monumental and historic remains of Egypt. 

5th. Seripture indications of a race of men anterior to 
Adam. 

I. The writings of Lubbock, Lyell, Vogt, Morlot, Figuier, 
and others have familiarized the world with the evidence of 
antiquity afforded by paleolithic remains and buried human 
bones. Skulls and works of art have been found under vast 
accumulations of peat, under the mud and sand in the deltas 
of rivers, under solid floors of stalagmite in caves, in connec- 
tion with the relics of extinct animals and in other circum- 
stances indicating great age. Accurate chronometers of the 
growth of peat, river deltas, and stalagmite have been wanting, 
but such measures as were available pronounced man an in- 
habitant of earth hundreds of thousands of years ago. Dr. 
Hunt, formerly president of the British Anthropological Society, 
gave man’s date as nine millions of years ago. Professor 
Vivien from his examination of Kent's cave, Torquay, said 
that not less than one million years were indicated there. 
Huxley declared that “man existed when a tropical fauna and 
flora flourished in our northern clime.” James Geikie showed 
that man was pre-glacial and accepted the estimate of 240,000 
years as the beginning of the glacial period. Heckel, with the 
vehemence which characterizes him, boldly demanded “ 20,000 
years in any case, probably more than 100,000 years, perhaps 
many hundred thousand years for the age of the Stone Folk 
in Europe,” and critics like the late Professor Clifford and J. 
P. Lesley treated as “ absurdities beneath contempt” any ques- 
tioning of pre-adamic man. In short, ten years ago, no esti- 
mate was too high to fail of finding credence. 

But the last ten years have witnessed an overturning of ex- 
travagant theories upon this subject which is probably 
unprecedented in the history of science. A calm, sober 
examination of the various “ finds” which bad been solemnly 
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labelled ‘“ Miocene,” “ Pliocene,” “Tertiary,” ete., has robbed 
them all of their claims to Pre-adamic lineage and reduced 
them to the plebeian age of two or three thousand years. If 
Dr. Winchell had published his book ten or even five years 
ago, the archeological evidence of antiquity would have fig- 
ured largely therein, and would have been one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of Pre-adamism, backed as it would have 
been by the most famous names in the brilliant roll of scien- 
tists. As it is, he devotes to this subject one chapter which is 
little more than a catalogue of the various mistakes which 
antiquarians have made. There is something pathetic in that 
chapter. The learned geologist appears as a commander re- 
viewing the broken ranks of a defeated army which but a 
decade since marched out with banners flying to an assured 
victory, for, disguise it as we will, the eagerness with which 
the scientific world claimed, and the readiness with which the 
unscientific world admitted the antiquity of the Neanderthal 
skull, the Mentone man, the debris of lake dwellings, the pot- 
tery found in the delta of the Nile, the Danish Kjékken-méd- 
dings and the paleolithic remains found plentifully every- 
where is, in view of the outcome of it all, mortifying. Dr. 
Winchell claims, if we interpret the note on p. 421 correctly, 
that he was not carried away by the archeological current, 
and that as early as 1869 he lifted his voice in warning against 
“the high antiquity of European man based on geological 
grounds,” but his warning was little heard or heeded amid the 
din. Few will forget the smile of pitying incredulity with 
which Zhe Recent Origin of Man by Southall was received in 
1875. The quarterlies which reviewed that careful book fav- 
orably did so in a tone of deprecating apology, and the re- 
viewers who noticed it adversely did so in a tone of triumphant 
scorn. 

Much as it detracts from his argument, Dr. Winchell is com- 
pelled to pronounce “ fallacious all the grounds on which be- 
lief in man’s pre-glacial existence in Europe is based” (p. 425), 
and to say, “I discover no valid ground whatever for the 
opinion that the Stone Age in Europe began more than two 
thousand five hundred or three thousand years before Christ.” 
He expresses surprise at the “unaccountable persistence of 
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some French and German anthropologists in still proclaiming 
‘tertiary man.’” We do not share in the surprise—errors of 
all sorts die hard—our surprise is rather at the facility with 
which a theory supposed proven ten years ago has been aban- 
doned, and that not so much upon the ground of new dis- 
coveries, as of precipitate and unwarranted conclusions in the 
first place. Professor Huxley gave direction to the current 
opinion when he said in 1878, “ When it comes to a question 
as to the evidence of tracing back man further than (the Drift) 
—and recollect drift is only the scum of the earth’s surface—I 
must confess that to my mind the evidence is of a very dubious 
character.” The Drift as a human habitat is of course post- 
glacial ; the dwellers along the Illinois river are building their 
houses upon it and burying their dead in it to-day. Professor 
N. H. Winchell in his report on the geology of Minnesota, 
1877, made the first published estimate* of glacial disappear- 
ance in that latitude founded upon actual data and made it a 
little more than six thousand years ago. This disposed of 
Evan Hopkin’s conjecture of 1,280,000,000 years, of Lyell’s 
800,000 years (afterward reduced to 200,000), and of Croll’s 
astronomical estimate of 80,000 years, and shows that the 
northern hemisphere above the latitude of Cincinnati was not 
fitted for human habitation until within the commonly-ac- 
cepted date of Adam. 

But the reaction from the mania for large figures is probably 
due to The Report on the Mississippi River, made by Generals 
Humphrey and Abbott in 1861. That masterly survey re- 
ceived but tardy attention from scientific men. Its estimate of 
four thousand four hundred years for the entire alluvium of 
the Mississippi valley was so ridiculously out of proportion 
with the enormous conjectures indulged in by British geolo- 
gists, that it worked its way into the convictions of scholars 
very gradually. If the Mississippi delta was but four thou- 
sand four hundred years old, what was to become of the evi- 
dence of man upon the delta of the Nile 30,000 years ago? 
But at length the idea dawned that a report made by United 

*Dr. E. Andrews, President of the Chicago Academy of Science, had previ- 


ously drawn attention to the rapid retirement of the crest of St. Anthony’s falls, 
and had made a calculation, somewhat less than Professor Winchell’s, 
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States engineers who had no scientific theory of man’s an- 
tiquity to advocate or oppose, but whose work was wholly for 
economic purposes in connection with the navigation of that 
river, was valuable authority. The conclusions of Humphrey 
and Abbott disproved at once all calculations of high antiquity 
for the various “ finds” about New Orleans. Sir Charles Lyell 
reluctantly admitted the results which this survey necessitated. 
It became evident that the erosive and land-making power of 
rivers had been underestimated, and if proportionate energy 
lay in other streams then a reconsideration and reconstruction 
of theories was imperative. A review of calculations based 
upon the delta of the Rhone showed that the erosive counter- 
action of sea-waves and a littoral current in the Mediterranean 
Sea had not been sufficiently estimated. 

While discarding en masse the vast array of lithic remains 
and other evidences of early human occupancy, wiping out 
with one sweep of his pen the untenable theories which enthu- 
siastic archzeologists had been for years laboriously construct- 
ing, Dr. Winchell thinks that one valid archeological proof of 
pre-adamic man survives the general wreck—and that is the 
Calaveras skull of Professor Whitney. This solitary survivor 
demands then special attention. 

This “find” isa human skull taken from a shaft near An- 
gelos, one hundred and fifty feet deep in the gold-bearing 
gravel; the shaft pierces five beds of lava and other volcanic 
matter. Professor Whitney, who obtained this skull for the 
museum of California, has no doubt of its great antiquity. As 
late as 1878, in a lecture delivered at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, he reaffirnfed his conviction that it belonged to the Plio- 
cene epoch. At the time it came into Whitney’s hands it was 
still embedded in its gravelly matrix. ‘In the skull and 
about it were found other human bones including some that 
must have belonged to an infant. The skull was not inferior 
to those of existing races. Its organic matter was almost en- 
tirely lost and the phosphate of lime was replaced by carbonate 
of lime.” 

Several circumstances raise a suspicion of the extreme age of 
this skull. The gravel in which it is found is a surface deposit 
“covering the face of the country ” in some regions, and there- 
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fore a man of the present day might leave his skull in it. “ But 
it was found under one hundred and fifty feet of lava.” True. 
And how long a period would it take a volcano to deposit that 
amount of lava? Within the present century volcanoes have 
deposited as much as six hundred feet of lava in a single erup- 
tion. The important question is not how thick is the lava, 
but how long has it been zn situ? The United States geologi- 
cal survey of the Territories, 1871, 1872, declares that “ the 
effusion of the basalt is a modern event, occurring for the most 
part near the commencement of our present period, after the 
entire surface reached nearly, or quite the present elevation.” 
Volcanoes still exist in the Pacific region, and from recent signs 
at Pike’s peak and elsewhere it is not improbable that this gen- 
eration may witness eruptions in many old craters whose fires 
have been supposed extinct. Earthquakes are not uncommon 
in California, and the hot springs, which are numerous, are 
looked upon by geologists as “the last of a series of volcanic 
events.” So that the thickness of the lava above the Calaveras 
skull shows nothing but that the bones were deposited before 
any white man visited those regions. As for the “ gravelly 
matrix,” any bones deposited in the gravel where the warm 
waters of a geyser may percolate to them, will become incrusted 
with a “gravelly matrix.” All along the Illinois river, bones, 
brickbats, and even bits of wood may be found cemented to 
the river pebbles by carbonate of lime. 

The absence of gelatinous matter in bones is a criterion of 
age only when all the chemical circumstances are known. The 
Pacific slope has been, until very recently, the scene of violent 
voleanic action. The geysers and hot springs, still numerous 
in that region, are but the dying embers of fierce chemical 
action. Were those Calaveras bones subjected to the chemical 
action of geysers? Were they immersed in the boiling waters 
of hot springs? Were they calcined by the molten lava flow- 
ing over the gravel in which they rested? If “ yes” is answered 
to any of these questions, then the animal matter may have 
been extracted as quickly as in a modern kitchen or glue fac- 
tory. 

These considerations show on how slender evidence the an- 
tiquity of the Calaveras man is hung, and when there is added 
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the confession of the miner, one Brier, who took the skull out 
of a cave and placed it in the shaft for the purpose of hoaxing 
a geologist, it must be admitted that this last survivor of the 
vast army of Pre-adamic remains may as well be gathered unto 
his fathers. 

So far then as Archeology speaks, it does not sustain the 
theory of Pre-adamism. But is that all? Does it not bear a 
negative testimony? And is not the negative argument of the 
absence of Pre-adamic remains stronger than negative argu- 
ments usually are? If man has lived 100,000 years or more, 
he must have left some trace of himself. He may have been 
at pains to destroy all monuments of his occupancy, though 
why he should do so it is difficult to comprehend, but he 
could not destroy his own bones. Why is it then we can trace 
man to an approximation of the Adamic era, and why then do 
all way-marks fail? His bones are not more perishable than 
the antennee and wings of insects, yet we have these preserved 
from remote geologic time. Why have we no fossil relics of 
the millions of men who according to McCausland and Win- 
chell, have been living and dying upon the earth? Why not 
apply to human remains the reasoning which is satisfactory in 
the case of the fossils of all other creatures? Pointing toa 
period in the geologic column we say, “ Here began the fishes. 
They did not exist before, for if they had they would have left 
some trace of their existence,” and our conclusion is accepted. 
Why is not similar reasoning applicable in the case of man ? 
It is probably in view of an obvious inquiry like this, that 
Professor Winchell naively suggests that the monuments and 
bones of anciefit men lie “ 90,000 feet deep at the bottom of the 
Indian ocean, and must await another geological convulsion for 
their discovery and investigation.” Probably the country of 
the Houyhnhnnis is awaiting the same convulsion for its veri- 
fication. He adds, however, that possibly some unexplored 
caverns in Central Australia or Africa, may contain relics of 
man which will “tell the future anthropologist whether man 
lived as far back as the Miocene age of the world,” and warns 
us that “we must not shrink from the discovery.” 

Have we not had enough of this new sword of Damocles? 
For many years antiquarians have been threatening us with 
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paulo post futurum discoveries which were just getting ready to- 
be about to be made. We have stood breathless. One after 
another the promised evidences, when calmly examined, have 
failed. Still the rod of future discoveries has been held over 
us, and we have waited in terror. We cannot hold our breath 
much longer. It taxed our faith when such future discoveries 
were promised in countries within reach ; but when a learned 
professor imagines a country, and sinks it 15,000 fathoms under 
the sea, and then imagines a primordial race to occupy it, and 
presents this as a specimen of the “scientific method,” we are 
compelled toask whether the unchastened “ use of the scientific 
imagination ” has not brought back upon us the follies of the 
Alchemists and the Abracadabra again. 

Archeology gives no support to Pre-adamism. Its negative 
testimony thus far is so strongly against that theory, that over- 
whelming evidence from other quarters is necessary to rescue 
Pre-adamism from the realm of fairyland. 

II. The structural and cultural distinctions among known 
races are relied on to prove an antiquity greater than six or 
eight thousand years. The variations in color, crispiness of 
the hair, size and proportion of the head, prognathism of the 
face, are very great. Is nota long time requisite to have de- 
veloped such variations into permanent racial types? Win- 
chell thinks that the fair-haired, white-skinned intellectual 
Saxon cannot have descended from the thick-lipped, wooly- 
headed, long-heeled negro in six or eight thousand years, if at 
all. He dwells con amore upon negro inferiority. He asks, 
“What has the negro race accomplished? It has never yet 
invented an alphabet by which the fugitive vocalizations of its 
lips could be fixed in a permanent record. It has written 
neither science, philosophy, nor poetry, etc.” But he quotes 
from Brace in a note, “the Mandingoes who are of a deép 
black color, wooly hair, thick lips, broad, flat nose, and tall, 
powerful frame, possess well-ordered governments and public 
schools; their leading men can all read and write.” Does not 
our author by his own showing convict himself of hasty gene- 
ralization? In judging the African by the degraded Guinea. 
coast negro is he not acting as partially as would an ethnolo- 
gist who should take the illiterate “ white trash” of the South 
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as representative Anglo-Saxons? He says again with what 
seems to us a singular simplicity, “the negro race has often 
marked the administration of authority by oppression, cruelty, 
and bloodshed.” Indeed! And what of Philip IL, or Tor- 
quemada, of Louis XIV., of the French commune? What 
of the slave trade and the horrors of the middle passage? 
What of the fierce barbarities perpetrated by Irish kerns upon 
the luckless seamen wrecked off their coasts, or of the fiercer 
retaliations of English rulers in their midst? What of the 
bleod-thirstiness of Roman emperors? “It has sold its own 
blood and flesh into slavery and made a commerce of human 
merchandise.” So it has, but it is less than a thousand years 
since blue-eyed Angli were sold in the streets of Rome, and 
less than twenty years since quadroons and octoroons were 
auctioned off by their fathers in the United States. “It (the 
negro race) has founded no benevolent asylums nor formed 
any charitable associations.” What people ever did before 
Christianity taught them ? 

But while arguing that the white races could not have 
sprung from a stock so inferior as the negro, Professor Win- 
chell strangely enough pleads that we must have originated 
from a race still lower and that the negro himself is a parallel 
step in the upward development. Does not every argument 
which he founds on negro inferiority tell with doubled force 
against the still lower origin? His vehement illustrations of 
the negro’s intellectual inferiority are doubtless designed to. 
suggest some relationship between the African and the Simian 
races, but the illustrations are partial. The African neg'ro 
organizes governments, builds towns, invents weapons, works 
metals—even smelting iron. His situation in a climate where 
nature induces lethargy and provides abundant food without 
the tilling of the soil accounts for his tardy progress in the 
economic arts, while his contact with the rapacity, treachery, 
and crime of the worst elements of superior civilizations has 
intensified the wickedness common to all mankind. 

But what if it shall appear after all that there exists no 
necessity for tracing our origin to the negro? What if the 
first man was red or brown? Then the argument against our 
descent from the negro falls to the ground. Both blacks and 
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whites may spring without unusual variations from an original 
red man. The Hebrew words cognate with the word Adam 
fortify this suggestion. ‘“ Adam-ah” means “the earth,” 
“Odem” means “ruby,” and “Edom” means “red.” The 
radical letters in these words and in the word “ Adam” are the 
same and philology strongly induces the suspicion that the 
common idea is brownness or redness. Winchell admits this 
but seeks to break its force by inventing the idea that the red- 
ness is designed to characterize the “blushing” of the white 
race—a faney which is poetic but hardiy scientific. “The 
Chaldean Account of Genesis” recently deciphered by George 
Smith throws much light upon this subject. In that account 
two races are recognized, one the Adamu a superior race, the 
other the Sarku an inferior. The Adamu are dark, the Sarku 
are light. Here we have the very word Adam which is the 
Scripture name for the first man, and the color is brown. 

White offspring come of brown parents by variation, as is 
shown by abundant instances among the brown tribes of Asia. 
If such variations were selected and segregated the result 
would be tribes of whites removed from pure brown parentage 
not by tens of thousands of years but simply by two or three 
generations. 

Black offspring come of brown parentage by similar varia- 
tion. This is confessed by Winchell and abundantly shown 
by ethnologists. The black Indians of California, the black 
tribes of India and of Polynesia are all traceable to a brown 
ancestry. 

Why may not the negroes be descended from the brown 
races? Color has ceased to be a mark of racial distinction 
among ethnologists. The kinkiness of the hair is not confined 
to the negroes, for the brown natives of Tasmania have hair as 
wooly, and many African tribes are without the wooliness. 
Dolichocephalousness and prognatbisin differentiate the negro 
from the rest of mankind, but the brown Esquimaux and the 
Australians are dolichocephalic (long-headed) and, after all, 
the attempted classification of mankind into brachy- and 
dolicho-cephalous is unsatisfactory for it is a difference of 
averages only. Dolichocephalous heads can be picked out 
upon the shoulders of scores of white men in any of our cities, 
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and who can doubt that if an artificial selection and separation 
of prognathous men and women of our own kin were made, the 
result in a few generations would be a development of jaw 
rivaling the Guinea negro. 

We do not imply that it would be possible to transform 
white men to negroes withcut admixture of blood, by any 
amount of selection, even though the environment—tropical 
climate, intellectual apathy, lazy life, etc.,—were all favorable ; 
but this does not disprove origin from acommon stock. There 
is such a thing as permanence of type, such permanence as 
would forbid development into parallel types. Take, for 
instance, the cereal grains, wheat, rye, ete. Dr. Winchell 
doubtless holds that these are developments from wild grasses ; 
but it has been found impossible to force them to revert to 
their originals—whatever they may be—or to transform them 
into each other. That is to say, a permanence of type has 
been reached. So of human characteristics. They are all 
variations from an original, but while some of them are still 
mutable, others through long persistence have become practi- 
cally fixed. We are too young, however, in our observations 
of the effect of climate and other natural conditions upon the 
characteristics of races ¢o say which of them are really perma- 
nent. The difficulty of segregating selected human beings, as 
the stock-raiser separates his cattle, places an obstacle in way 
of the experimenter. 

But if the negroes are descended from the brown races, this 
is an instance of degeneracy ; and degeneracy, it is claimed, is 
opposed to the scientific law of progress. It would much 
assist the student if some tangible definition of degeneracy 
were given. That the negro varies from the white or brown 
man is evident, but which of the variations are degenerations? 
The white man is comparatively hairless, and hence is assumed 
to have progressed immensely from the hairy ape. But the 
negro has less hair than the European, and by the same reason- 
ing is a superior being. Again, domestic swine when allowed 
to run wild are said to “ progress.” They become more intelli- 
gent, more ferocious, and better able to maintain themselves in 
the struggle for existence, and with their progress they become, 
according to Blumenbach, decidedly more prognathous, and 
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the sutures in the skull become indistinct. Precisely these 
features mark the negro jaw and skull, and, according to the 
“law of progress,” ought to indicate a higher development 
than the European has reached. That the negro’s legs are 
lean is a token, in Dr. Winchell’s eyes, of his inferiority, thick- 
ness of limb being with him a mark of “progress.” But 
if thick legs be a mark of superiority, how shall the lean, ener- 
getic, intelligent New Englander compare with the ignorant 
and blundering but stout-legged importations from the Emer- 
ald isle? In cranial capacity, negro skulls seem to be about 
the same as those of the brown races. Europeans’ skulls 
average about 1500 cubic centimeters ; Mongoloids, from 1250 
to 1500; Negroes, from 1345 to 1452; Australians, from 1264 
to 1295. 

It seems plain from all these facts that there is no structural 
degeneracy involved in the theory of the negro’s descent from 
the brown races. Indeed, there is no greater difference be- 
tween the negro’s cranial capacity, compared with the average 
European’s, than there is between ignorant and cultivated 
Englishmen or Germans. Winchell’s illustrated comparison 
between the most highly convoluted brain in the world—that 
of Gauss, the mathematician—and the brain of a depraved 
woman of the Bushman tribe, has certainly an appearance of 
unfairness. 

But conceding that the negro’s descent from the same stock 
out of which we sprung involves degeneracy, on what reasona- 
ble induction is a denial of the possibility of degeneration 
postulated? It will be answered, of course, that the tendency 
among plants and the lower animals is toward a higher differ- 
entiation and not toward a simplicity of structure. Many 
exceptions raise a doubt as to the existence of any such law; 
but, granting it, what will it prove as to the impossibility of 
degeneration in man? In man’s moral nature is a factor for 
progress or decline which neither plants nor brutes possess. 
Unchecked indulgence in appetites and passions involves 
cultural degradation, and when continued by heredity, pro- 
duces structural degradation. By a law of their nature, brutes 
are protected from unlimited indulgence, but no shield exists 
for man except in his moral principles and the force of will. 
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A law governing the brute creation, even if established, does 
not meet the case of man. 

The possibility or impossibility of human degeneration must 
be shown by observation among human beings, and here Win- 
chell himself gives instances enough of degeneracy as seriously 
to raise the question in a careful reader's mind whether 
degeneracy and not progress is not the law in man’s case. 
Degeneracy is a possibility which Humboldt frankly admits in 
his Cosmos. “The structure of their languages (those of 
savage tribes) allows us to conjecture that many of them may 
have degenerated into a wild state, remaining as scattered 
fragments from the wreck of a civilization that was early lost.” 

For ourselves, we affirm that the “law” of racial history is 
advancement tc a certain acme and then inevitable retro- 
gression unless when a supernatural and exterior influence, 
e. g., Christianity, arrests decay. But our limits will not 
permit illustration of this law, and, moreover, it is aside from 
-our purpose to discuss it. 

The Fuegians, the Dyaks of Borneo, the Portuguese colony 
in Malacca, are striking instances of degeneracy arising from 
the combined influence of vice and natural environment. We 
may add, also, the Egyptians, the Arabs, the T'oltecs, Aztecs, 
Pueblos, and Peruvian Indians. Even the factory hands of 
England, shielded though they are by the laws of the most 
cultivated legislature upon earth, are physically, mentally and 
morally degenerated from their grandsires. An interesting 
instance of the effect of unfavorable circumstances is: given in 
a communication from a Methodist clergyman, in 1877, 
concerning an Irishman who had lived among the Apache 
Indians from infancy. He was imprisoned among the Indians 
of his tribe at Fort San Marco, St. Augustine, Florida. “He 
was so like them,” writes the clergyman, “as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from them. I called the attention of our com- 
pany to him as somewhat unlike the rest, having, as I imagined, 
a little shade of difference ia the color of the eye, and an inde- 
finable something that made me think him as not of pure 
blood. All the party disagreed with me after looking at him 
more closely, whereupon I stepped back to post headquarters, 
and as the man passed by I called the attention of Capt. Pratt 
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to hiru, telling him of our different opinions. He informed 
me that there was not a drop of Indian blood in his veins; 
that he was of Irish descent; that his parents had been killed 
by the tribe to which he belonged, and that he had been among 
them since he was two and a half years old. I could scarcely 
credit the statement, as all traces of the Celt had so completely 
disappeared. Capt. Pratt added that the Irish-Indian was a 
desperate character, and worse, if possible, than the Apaches 
themselves.” 

Another instance is of a tribe of Tuscarora Indians who 
spoke Welsh. Morgan Jones, a Welsh Missionary, was with 
five companions taken prisoner while on a journey from South 
Carolina to Virginia in 1660. He was condemned to die. 
Being much dejected, he exclaimed in the Welsh tongue, 
“‘ Have I escaped so many dangers, and must I now be knocked 
in the head like a dog!” Immediately he was seized around 
the waist by a war captain, belonging to another tribe of 
Indians, and assured in the same language (the Welsh) that 
he should not die. He and his companions were ransomed 
and taken by their preserver to his own village where 
they were hospitably entertained. Mr. Jones remained among 
them for four months, preaching three times a week in 
the Welsh language. Mr. Jones’ testimony is confirmed by 
Benjamin Sutton who visited this same people prior to 1776, by 
Levi Hicks, Captain Isaac Stewart, and others, who mention 
that in color of skin, hair, and eyes they were Indians, but in 
other respects resembled white men. Who were these Indians? 
There is hardly a doubt that they were descendants of a colony 
of Welsh who left their homes under Madoc in 1170 and never 
returned. . 

These instances are sufficient to illustrate degeneracy and to 
show its possibility among all races of men. Winchell, with 
that timorous deference to “scientific authority” which crip- 
ples all investigation that does not move along the materialistic 
line, denies the possibility of human degeneration, and when 
confronted by his own instances to the contrary, takes refuge in 
the statement that while a province or a tribe may degenerate 
a great race cannot. But why not? What is a great race but 
a large tribe? Give the degenerate tribe scope enough and 
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with the same adverse environment, what is to hinder its en- 
largement to a degenerate race ? 

With degeneracy admitted, all the races upon earth are ac- 
counted for without the questionable theory of Pre-adamism. 

Bearing upon this question of possible degeneracy are the 
conclusions of students in respect to the primitive religions 
of India and Egypt, and of all other lands whose religious his- 
tory can be traced. Assuming that a pure and simple mono- 
theism is higher than fetichism, then in the words of Max Miiller, 
“the history of most religions might be called a slow corrup- 
tion of their primitive purity.” There are no evidences of 
fetichism in the Indian religion he maintains except in later cor- 
ruptions, and Renouf says, “It is incontestibly true that the 
sublimer portions of the Egyptian religion are not the compar- 
atively late result of a process of development or elimination 
from the grosser. The sublimer portions are demonstrably 
ancient.” And again, “ The worship of the sacred animals in 
Egypt was not a principle but a consequence ; it presupposes the 
rest of the religion as a foundation and acquired its full devel- 
opment and extension only in the declining periods of Egyptian 
history.” To the same effect testify all close students of the 
subject, and Miiller’s epigrammatic conclusion, “ a low type of 
religion is very different from a primitive one,” will be en- 
dorsed by them all. 

III. Philology is the next argument for the high antiquity 
of man. Philology conjectures that it would take many tens 
of thousands of years to develope all the dialects into which 
human speech is divided out of the speechlessness of Heeckel’s 
imaginary and,delusive Alali. 

But let us decline entering the conjectural fog. The speech- 
less men have their existence only in the mind of the man who 
since Professor Clifford’s death is the most rash and intem- 
perate scientist in the world. We are unable to guess how 
long it will be before the chimpanzee will begin to speak, and 
are equally unable to guess at the time required for the devel- 
opment of speech among speechless men. No evidence exists 
that such men ever lived, and we leave conjectures to those 
who can afford to idle away their time in guessing. Let us. 
get, if possible, upon firmer ground. 
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It is evident that a written language and literature give sta- 
bility to atongue. Settled modes of life and general intercom- 
munication also tend to keep a language fixed. If, in spite of 
these, language changes, and that among people using the same 
book, as, for instance, Shakespeare and the English Bible, what 
limit can be placed upon the rapidity of linguistic variations 
among isolated tribes without any common literature or with- 
out any literature whatever. Max Miiller remarks: “Tribes 
who have no literature and no intellectual occupation, seem, 
occasionally, to take delight in working their language to the 
highest pitch of grammatical expansion. . . We can at present 
hardly form a correct idea with what feeling a savage nation 
looks upon its language ; whether it may be as a plaything, a 
kind of intellectual amusement—a maze in which the mind 
likes to lose and find itself. . . . If there is nothing like litera- 
ture or society to keep it (language) within limits, two villages, 
separated for only a few generations, will become mutually un- 
intelligible. 

Written language changes beneath our eyes. Few English 
readers understand Chaucer. Shakespeare needs a lexicon with 
every page, and the number of obsolete words in the English 
Bible has necessitated a new translation. We have a well-known 
instance in the Romance languages: French, Spanish, Italian, 
Wallachian, Portuguese, Provencal and Rhetian have all had 
their birth within about a thousand years, and this in the 
heart of Europe, with a Latin literature everywhere in use. Mr. 
Southali ventures to assert that “ of the five thousand languages 
now said to be spoken, not a half-dozen are more than a thou- 
sand years old.” This seems a rash statement, but we think it 
will be difficult to disprove it. Every generation of schoolboys 
invents its own gibberish ; the speech of the African aborig- 
ines changes so rapidly that, according to the experience of 
missionaries, “a single generation is long enough to render it 
entirely incomprehensible.” How then can any safe chrono- 
metrical deductions be based upon a thing so variable as lan- 
guage? 

Winchell says, indeed, that “nothing is more imperishable 
than the roots of languages . . . no disguises can hide the cen- 
tral framework of the tongue,” but this, if granted, means 
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simply that the human vocal organs are capable of but a lim- 
ited number of distinct sounds, and as ideas reproduced by the 
mimetic faculty are virtually the same all over the world, their 
expression must be similar. The demonstration of the kinship 
of the Aryan tongues was a splendid achievement in philology 
and the demonstration of the intrinsic oneness of human speech, 
Aryan, Semitic and Turanian, if it ever shall be accomplished, 
according to the expectations of Geiger and Delitzsch, will be 
a splendid achievement. Philology may thus demonstrate the 
truth of Genesis xi. 1, and if in connection with that demon- 
stration it shall be compelled to assume that more than the 
commonly accepted amount of time was necessary for the de- 
velopment of varied speech from the one original by natural 
differentiation, then it may also demonstrate the necessity of an 
external intervention, Genesis xi. 7. 

But philology as a chronometer is as yet of no great value. 
Winchell himself shows this. On p. 240 he stoutly asserts 
the imperishableness of linguistic roots, but when on p. 325 
seg. it becomes necessary for his argument to show kinship be- 
tween the Japanese and Aleuts he treats cavalierly such an 
“accident” as speech. He is hardly to be blamed, however, 
for the inconsistency. No ethnologist has ever undertaken the 
argument from philology without similar experiences. 

IV. The arguments from the monuments of the Orient and 
from the Scriptures are in our opinion the strongest part of 
Professor Winchell’s work. Perhaps under the pressure of 
data offered under these heads some reconsideration and recon- 
struction of current ideas may be required. But let us see. 

Egypt has long’ been the torment and the delight of chronolo- 
gists) Systems of chronology, each perfect in its day, each 
apparently demonstrable in itself, have succeeded each other 
rapidly. The scanty historic records and the abundant monu- 
mental remains have afforded to devoted scholars a fascinating 
field for the exercise of ingenuity and patience. The pleasures 
of research and the joy of discovery have alternated with the 
disappointment of theories unsustained and clues leading to 
hopeless entanglement. Evidences of an antiquity measured 
only by tens of thousands of years seemed at one time abund- 
ant. The earlier computations defied altogether any attempt 
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at reconciliation with the received figures of the Bible. But 
since the time that Champollion discovered the key which un- 
locked the secret chambers of that mysterious land the esti- 
mates of the age of its first historic “ kings” have suffered on 
the whole a pretty steady decline. 

The era of Menes, or Menos, the first king, was computed in 
1840 by J. J. Champollion at 5867 B. C.; in 1871 by Marriette 
Bey at 5004; in 1875 by Brugsch at 4400; in 1876 by Wilkin- 
son (new ed.) at 2691; in 1878 by Strong at 2417. 

Into the mysteries of Egyptian chronology we are not com- 
petent to penetrate, but the table above given is full of sug- 
gestiveness even to non-Egyptologers. It appears to show 
that just as in the case of archeologic remains the earlier 
computations were extravagant. Dr. Strong has brought 
down the {date of Menes to one hundred years after the flood. 
[Professor Seyffath in a paper read before the American Philo- 
logical Society, Dec. 21, 1880, places Menes at 666 years after 
the flood, basing his computation upon a new reading of the 
hieroglyphics. He, however, gives the era of Menes as 2780 
B. C., and removes the flood correspondingly further back than 
Strong. ] 

Whether Menes was a real person, or, if real, whether he 
were anything more than the first prominent settler in Upper 
Egypt it is hardly worth while to discuss. Dr. Strong’s figures 
bring Menes down to a time sufficiently within his date of the 
flood as not to assail the “universality’—so far as men are 
involved—of that catastrophe. Certainly the revised Egyptian 
dates are long subsequent to Adam. 

Unmistakably negro portraits occur early upon the monu- 
ments—if the computations can be relied on—as early as 1500 
to 2000 B. C., and the question at once arises whether the 500 
or 1000 years from the flood is sufficient time for the differen- 
tiation of the black race from brown or any other ancestors. 
Our first impulse is to answer with Winchell, “ No,” but a few 
considerations will modify the negative. Upon the same tab- 
lets of the XIXth dynasty are found portraits of red, yellow, 
and white men. The features and color of the Egyptian, the 
Assyrian, the Tamahu (or white), and the Hindoo are as un- 
mistakable as are those of the negro. According to Winchell 
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all these red, yellow, and white men are Noachites. They differ 
upon the monuments just as they do to-day. Time enough 
then had elapsed since they sprung from the loins of Noah to 
effect a distinction which four thousand years since have not 
increased. Between the brown progenitor and the white off- 
spring a gulf exists just as wide as between the same brown 
progenitor and his black offspring. If the scantness of time 
‘does not disprove the consanguinity of the white and brown, 
why should it disprove the consanguinity of the brown and 
black? According to Dr. Livingstone the customs of ancient 
Egypt and modern Central Africa are strikingly coincident, 
and some of the African languages are structurally. like that of 
the Egyptian monuments. The portrait of Prince Rahotep an 
Egyptian of the monuments is decidedly negroid, with crisp or 
wooly hair. This prince lived in the reign of the last king of 
the third dynasty about 2280 B. C. It appears to us that the 
kinship of the Egyptians with both negroes and the white 
races rests upon equal probability. 

In giving Egyptian dates above, we wish it understood that 
we -do not consider them settled. If the age of the Nile delta 
on which, according to Winchell (p. 118), Egyptian civiliza- 
tion was reared, be taken into account, all the figures must 
suffer great reduction. Professor Winchell rejecting as dis- 
proved the higher estimates preceding the appearance of De 
Lanoye’s Rameses the Great, and accepting the calculations of 
that book, pronounces the delta six thousand three hundred 
and fifty years old at the present time (1880), and gives 4500 
B. C. as the “maximum antiquity which the first settlement 
upon the delta of Egypt cannot have surpassed.” This calcu- 
lation iserroneous Its factorsare: Ist, the amount of sediment 
annually laid down upon the surface of the ground by the 
inundations of the river, correctly given as .4134 of a foot per 
century, and 2d, the depth of the Nilotic deposit, incorrectly 
given as nowhere exceeding 26.25 feet in depth. 

The calculation is erroneous because its first factor is worth- 
less in determining the growth of the land. But an inconsid- 
erable fraction of the alluvium brought down by rivers floats 
in the surface water. The bulk of the land-making work is 
subaqueous. The heavier portions of the sand and mud are 
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rolled along the bottom, forming bars and submarine shoals. 
The calculation is erroneous again as its second factor is, as 
stated above, incorrect. A boring at Damietta reached the 
depth of one hundred and twenty-one feet without finding the 
bottom of the fluviatile deposit. Discarding hasty generaliza- 
tions made upon imperfect data, Jet us ascertain, if we van, the 
actual work done by the Nile since it began to form a delta. 
Fortunately we have surveys not made by scientific gentlemen 
with a theory in view but by the naval officers of the British 
and French governments seeking to determine the practica- 
bility of the Suez canal. 

The Nile flows for fifteen hundred miles without an affluent 
through a gorge averaging seven miles wide. In its upper 
course the river is rapid; in its lower it slopes gently, about 
five inches per mile. A little above Cairo the limestone ridges 
between which it has been running diverge, those on the west 
side of the river turning northwest and stretching to the Medi- 
terranean Sea, those on the east stretching toward the mountains 
of Palestine but sinking before they cross the isthmus. The 
valley of the river between the parallel ridges is not all arable, 
the sand beginning usually at short distances from the river 
and rising over the hills. This conformation simplifies for us 
the study of the river’s work; the made land being confined 
to the triangle between the mountains mentioned and the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The delta itself is a broad, level, alluvial plain, without a 
hill, rock or natural elevation of any kind, and is usually over- 
flowed every fall. It is undoubtedly the product of the great 
river of Egypt. If we ascertain the actual number of cubic 
feet in the delta and along the coast under water as far as the 
alluvium extends, and divide that by the amount of cubic feet 
of sediment carried past Cairo to the point of diramation we 
shall have a conclusion which is not conjectural but really 
scientific. If, besides this, we conipare the present rate of ad- 
vancement of the coast line with ancient records, we shall have 
a check upon our first calculation, and a means of determining 
the meaning and accuracy of the old records themselves. 
All this, of course, assumes that the Nilotic discharge has aver- 
aged the same since it began to flow under present conditions. 
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We omit minute details and references, which would more 
properly appear in an article considering the chronometric 
value of river deltas. A littoral current sweeps eastward 
across the mouths of the Nile leaving the coast west of Alex- 
andria free of alluvium, but east of the easternmost mouth the 
land advances rapidly upon the sea, so much so, that at Port 
Said, forty miles east of the Damietta mouth, the coast line 
advanced, 1868-73, the distance of 780 feet—156 feet per an- 
num. During the same period the line of thirty-foot sound- 
ings advanced at Port Said 1,200 feet per annum and more 
than that elsewhere. The enormous advance at Port Said is 
due to the pier built there to protect the Suez canal from this 
drift. The sand is arrested by the pier and piled up on its 
western side. We cannot, therefore, use this drift as a satis- 
factory measure. 

The coast line off the delta may be viewed as a submarine 
hill formed of sediment, reaching down to the known depth of 
the sea. At thirteen miles off the present coast line Admiral 
Spratt found the bed of the Mediterranean to contain no trace of 
Nile deposits. The depth is 186 feet. Running a slope from this 
ascertained sea bottom under the delta and emerging at Cairo, 
we will have approximately the bed of the ancient gulf which 
setinland here. At Damietta the ancient bottom would be 165 
feet from the surface. It is a pity that the boring at that place 
was not continued forty-four feet further—-this calculation 
would then be verified or disproved. 

The alluvial area of the Nile is commonly given as 8,000 
square miles. A writer on “ Mediterranean Deltas” in the Hd- 
inburgh Review (145, 1877) using Admiral Spratt’s sounding, 
estimates that the 8,000 square miles have been formed in 6,300 
years. But his calculation involves the strange assumption 
that the bottom of the ancient gulf of the Nile had no slope 
at all, that the depth, 186 feet, continued uniformly up to 
the ancient coast all round. No such gulf bed exists any 
where; certainly there is nothing in the character of the 
mountains which bound the delta to suggest so anomalous a 
formation. 

We estimate the delta proper, which is an irregular triangle, 
120 miles in its widest part—Aboukir to Port Said—and about 
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100 miles in a straight line to the sea from Cairo, to contain 

about - - - . - 6,300 sq. miles.. 
Kast of Port Said the isthmus is bordered by 

moving sands, the product of the Nile 90x20 





miles, - - - : - 1,800 “ - 
Westward of the Rosetta branch, at a liberal 

estimate, - : - - 2,000 “ " 
Making in all, - - - 10,100 


This is more than 2,000 square miles above the usual esti- 
mate, so that if we err it is by excess and not by defect. 

It was conjectured above that the bottom of the ancient gulf 
sloped from the known sea depth uniformly up to the surface 
at Cairo (opposite ancient Memphis). Such a conjecture is 
close enough for general description. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that there was an axis of deep soundings running through 
the middle of the gulf up to the opening between the hills out 
of which the Nile flows. This is quite certain if, as Herodotus 
says, the country above Memphis was once an arm of the sea. 

From this axis the bottom may be supposed to have 
sloped uniformly each way till it met the coast on either side. 
Assuming that the gulf was 186 feet deep in its deepest part at 
the line of the present coast, and about 100 feet deep at Cairo, 


this filled-up gulf contains 12,800,000,000,000 cubic feet. 
The moving sands contain 8,000,000,000,000 “ = 
The alluvium west of the 

Rosetta branch contains 8,200,000,000,000 “ " 


In addition to this, mud stretches out under the sea for a 
distance, say of thirteen miles, extending from Aboukir to: 
El Arish, the border of Syria, 220 miles. This we estimate at 
8,000,000,000,000 cubic feet. Altogether there are about. 
twenty-seven trillions of cubic feet of mud and sand which the 
Nile has brought down to the sea. If error exists in the esti- 
mate it is by excess. 

The annual discharge of sediment past Cairo is 6,480,000,000: 
cubic feet (Fowler), at which rate the whole alluvium would 
have been laid down in less than 4,200 years. Prior to 2320 
B. C., therefore, there was no delta, and of course there were: 
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no inhabitants in Lower Egypt. The Mississippi river began 
building its delta at the same time. There is good reason to 
believe that the Danube began forming land at the same time, 
and doubtless the same geological convulsion accounts for the 
present location of all these rivers. 

Herodotus says that the whole of Egypt was the “ gift of the 
Nile.” In his mouth that means not that scientific research 
had accounted for the delta, but that tradition extended to the 
time when the waves of the Mediterranean washed the beach 
at Memphis. He says, indeed, that Memphis was once a sea- 
port, and some linguists say that it means Fair haven. 

But Herodotus furnishes us with information more pertinent 
than the traditions given to him, and that is the location of the 
coast line in his cay. A study of his journey to Memphis 
makes it plain that the coast of the delta was thirty-three miles 
south of its present position. A line drawn thirty-three miles 
inland from the present coast divides the alluvial land nearly 
in the middle. About as much land has been formed since 
Herodotus’ time as was formed before. He visited Egypt 440 
B. C., a little earlier than half way back to 4,200 years ago. 

If these calculations are correct, it is evident that a recon- 
struction of the already much revised system of Egyptian chro- 
nology will be necessary. The most recent and most moderate 
estimates of the Memphite dynasties places their rise at 2400 
B.C. But at that time the site of Memphis was under water 
and for many years after the whole narrow valley of the Nile 
as far south as Thebes was a swamp just as Herodotus says it 
was. 

The suspicion begins to dawn that perhaps Prof. Seyffath is 
right when he tells us that our interpretations of the hiero- 
glyphics has been a blunder from the first. Egypt is ancient, 
but Egvpt is not older than the deluge. 

V. The pre-adamite argument from Scripture, which carries 
greater force because it is not a recently devised attempt ata 
“harmony” between the Bible and science, but was made by 
Peyrerius, a French priest, in 1655, is, 

First, that Rom. v. 12, 18, 14, implies that there were men 
before Adam. 

Second, that Cain, after murdering Abel, in saying “ every 
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one that findeth me shall slay me,” recognizes the existence 
of people remote from Eden. 

Third, that the use of the term “father of” in speaking 
of “Jabal, the father of such as dwell in tents and have 
cattle ;” of “Jubal, the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ,” and of Tubal-Cain, “an instructor of every artificer in 
brass or iron,” implies that the descendants of these men were 
alive at the time of Moses, and therefore escaped the flood, 
and that this shows the history of Genesis to be but a partial 
history. 

The other points made by Dr. Winchell about the indecency 
of Cain’s marrying his sister and the improbability of building 
a “city,” we may pass over, remarking that if the race began as 
a single pair, there must have been inter-marriage somewhere, 
and that the cities of ancient time, two hundred of which are 
mentioned by Porter as existing within the narrow limits of 
Bashan, were not large. 

As regards the first point,—Rom. v. 12, 13, 14,—we appre- 
hend that, considering St. Paul’s references to Adam elsewhere, 
no one would be more surprised than he at finding his language 
in this place interpreted to favor Pre-adamism. 

In the matter of Cain’s plea, we admit that it bears some 
weight in favor of Pre-adamism, but so far it seems to us the 
solitary argument from any quarter in support of that theory. 
And it is evident that the words may have reference to 
his brothers, who naturally would be the first ones to seek 
revenge upon him. 

The third argument makes against the theory that all men 
were destroyed by the flood, but does not affect Pre-adamism 

We admire Prof. Winchell’s reverent treatment of the Bible. 
We have no doubt that if Pre-adamistn be true, it will be 
found somewhere indicated in that Book ; but we fail to find it 
in the Bible or out of it, and think that Dr. Winchell has 
devoted his noble powers to the support of a mistake. His 
book is replete with learning, and stands a monument of inge- 
nuity and toil; but we think it also an ante mortem monument 
of a moribund theory. The hallucination of the antiquarians 
has had its day. Their hopes mastering their judgment, arche- 
ologists have first deceived themselves and then have deceived 
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the rest of the world; but we are awaking from our dream. 
Dawkins, in his recent lectures, has shown the worthlessness 
of the great mass of evidence once believed to show man’s 
antiquity, and though he, fearing the scientific ostracism which 
menaces one returning to old and common-sense views, still 
speaks of man in the Pleistocene, what is that but giving an 
obscure scientific statement to the fact that man is the most 
recent creature upon earth? 

In concluding this paper, we draw attention to the calcula- 
tions of Fad de Bruns, professor at Turin (Les Mondes, 1863), 
on the rate of increase in the human family. As is well 
known, France is the only country possessing accurate statis- 
tics of population extending back two hundred years. During 
that time France has suffered from devastating wars, from 
famine and from epidemic disease. Neither immigration nor 
emigration has greatly disturbed the normal rate of increase. 
Fortunately, therefore, the only available statistics are of the 
country which is more nearly a microcosm than any other. 
Taking, then, the average annual increment in France and 
applying it to the whole buman race, it will be found that six 
persons will increase to 1,400,000,000 persons in 4,211 years. 
1,400,000,000 persons was the estimated population of the 
world in 1863, and 4,211 years before A. D. 1863 brings us to 
2348 B. C., the common date of the flood. 

A coincidence like this is significant. 
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Articte II.—SHAKESPEARE IN THE OPINION OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Shakespeare's Centurie of Prayse; being materials for a history 
of opinion on Shakespeare and his works, A. D., 1591-1693. 
By C. M. Inctesy, LL.D. Second edition revised, with 
many additions, by Lucy Toulmin Smith. New Shakespeare: 
Society publications for 1879. 


PROBABLY no one but the editors of this work adequately 
appreciates the pains, patience, and extensive as well as minute 
knowledge of books and literature necessary for the preparation 
of it; it is, to use a seventeenth century conceit, indeed a work 
and not a play. No doubt every careful reader will most freely 
give the editors all the credit he is capable of giving; but 
unless he is a very acute and minutely informed Shakesperian 
student and can gather and bring to a focus all scattered rays 
bearing upon the knowledge of Shakespeare and his works, or 
unless he is one of those who delight in wild conjectures, he 
will probably be disappointed in his first acquaintance with the 
book and inclined to think, perhaps, that it cost more than 
it will come to, as far as the light it directly throws upon 
Shakespeare and his works is concerned. Everything that 
relates, even remotely, to Shakespeare is interesting, of course 
—excepting over-wrought and jejune theories and criticisms, 
which are not wanting, and too extravagant lip-service, pen- 
service and knee-service almost, which also are not wanting. 
The interest of the book before us lies immediately in the view 
it gives of seventeenth century appreciation of Shakespeare. 
Comparison of this appreciation with that which the present 
century has or professes to have, makes it appear that Shakes- 
peare stood alone, high above his contemporaries and succes- 
sors,—that here, at least, contrary to what one of the profound- 
est, if not the profoundest, of interpreters of history tells us, is 
a distinct case of a man who has far transcended his age. 
Everybody, no doubt, builds better (or worse) than he knows ; 
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but the best thought of the present time about Shakespeare 
will not accept as the whole truth Dryden’s lines :— 
“Thus like the drunken Tinker in his Play 
He grew a Prince and never knew: which way.” 

Just what a history of opinions about Shakespeare and his 
writings will amount to cannot, of course, be said until the 
opinions are all collected and a competent person writes the 
history ; but the general statement may be safely made, that, 
since the world’s great men are the mirrors in which it sees 
itself focused and thus derives a distincter consciousness of 
itself, and since Shakespeare by universal acknowledgment has 
more truly than any other held the mirror up to nature, an ade- 
quate history of opinions about him and his writings will be a 
very valuable contribution to the moral and spirital history of 
the centuries that have succeeded him and shall succeed him. 
The “idealism innate in mind” has scarcely received a fuller ex- 
pression than Shakespeare has given it; and because the blood 
of this idealism ran so high in bis time, the Elizabethan Age 
is one of the finest of the race’s blooming-times. No time past 
is to be looked backed to and sighed for as the golden age; but 
the future must take the past up into itself, and there could 
scarcely be a more bopeful promise of a bright future for our- 
own country than the hearty—not too blind or bookish —appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare. This seems the more to be the case if 
it be remembered that the present century has not yet com- 
pleted its “return to Nature” and that man, the political animal, 
sometimes seems, in prevalent and influential theories, about to. 
be swallowed up in man, the brute animal, or rather in brute 
nature. If, on the contrary, Shakespeare has indeed held the 
mirror up to nature, then human nature is not to find its expla- 
nation and its hope in brute nature, but the contrary ; then, too, 
generous faith in human nature, in its possibilities of knowing 
and doing, must be considered its glory and strength. Severe, 
perhaps too severe, judgment is sometimes passed upon the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for their want of this faith 
in human nature and of appreciation of Shakespeare. What will 
be the judgment of coming centuries upon ours in this regard ? 
Will not this judgment have to be put alongside their judgments. 
of our religion, science, art and practical wisdom to characterize 
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our century completely? The point of view here indicated is 
the most interesting and profitable one for the general Shakes- 
perian student to take in reading the book before us. The 
special student will no doubt make many other uses of it. All 
will return sincere thanks to the editors for their labor of love 
—for such it appears to be. 

The first edition of this work (which the writer has not seen), 
appeared about six years ago under Dr. Ingleby’s editorship 
alone—not, however, as a New Shakespeare Society publication, 
for it does not appear in the list of that society’s publications. 
Since the book is not likely to fall into the hands of many read- 
ers, perhaps a somewhat extended account of it will be accepta- 
ble. Certainly, considering the great interest and importance 
attaching to Shakesperian studies, the book merits being thor- 
oughly examined and reported upon by some one who can do 
it full justice—which the present writer hardly pretends to do. 
In his “ Forespeech” to the first edition Dr. Ingleby says: 
“ All is not ‘Prayse’ that is celebrated in the ensuing pages; 
but the prevailing character of the parts may be fairly allowed 
to give designation to the whole.” ‘Of course it [the catena 
of opinions on Shakespeare] begins with the earliest known 
allusions to Shakespeare, viz: those in 1592. In strictness it 
should end before the publication of the first systematic critique 
on Shakespeare ; for the inclusion of all such would be to re- 
print a library.” But a portion of Dryden’s only systematic 
essay, namely, the Preface to his Zroilus and Cressida, is in- 
cluded, for, “having given so many of Dryden’s remarks on 
Shakespeare, the editor thought he was justified in reprinting, 
in an abridged form, that remarkable essay ” so as to “ make his 
position clearer; to exhibit an exceptional sample of the work 
he professes to exclude and thus bring home to every reader the 
necessity of the rule which excludes works of that class.” 
“This precritical century [1591-1693] naturally divides itself 
into four periods: the first extending from the earliest allusion 
to Shakespeare till his death in 1616: the second from his death 
to the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642: the third from the 
closing of the theatres to the Restoration: and the fourth 
extends from the return of the Merry Monarch to the rise of 
criticism. After this, Shakespeare’s fame as a classic really 
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begins.” Miss Smith says in her preface to the present edition 
. (which edition, by the way, was a gift from Dr. Ingleby to the 
New Shakespeare Society) that the “number of quotations in 
text and notes is increased from 228 to 356 and the works re- 
ferred to in the appendices have grown from 25 to 41.” “The 
extracts illustrate besides the chronological order of the literary 
and public estimate of Shakespeare’s merits, the following 
groups of facts: 

1. References to Shakespeare personally. 

2. Direct mention of his plays or poems. 

8. Quotation of a well-known line or character. 

4. The imitation or appropriation of phrases, lines, and pas- 
sages. 

5. Record of times and places where his plays were seen or 
acted.” 

The upshot of the catena as a whole is, according to Dr. 
Ingleby, that “the bard of our admiration was unknown to the 
men of that age” (even to Ben Jonson, Milton, and Dryden, 
except in some important respects), notwithstanding the im- 
mense popularity and success of his plays as plays. It was in- 
deed a precritical period, a period of “subjective opinions pre- 
paring the way for the odjective judgment which has seated 
Shakespeare on the Throne of Poets.”’ Miss Smith allows to 
this period a “keener appreciation of the merits of the great 
Master's works, and a more ready wit for their reception than 
we in these days are inclined to give them credit for. Emer- 
son’s careless assertion that there is a ‘unique fact in literary 
history, the unsurprised reception of Shakespeare; ‘the recep- 
tion proved by lis making his fortune, and the apathy proved 
by the absence of all contemporary panegyric’ (Hnglish Traits, 
Essay on Literature) is not borne out by the real facts; abund- 
ant examples of contemporary notice and praise prove that the 
reverse of apathy was the truth.” 

But let us take a look at the book for ourselves. We need 
not notice the little it has to say about the events of Shakes- 
peare’s life. It is singular, however, that more about his 
life has not been preserved by his friends, for he evidently 
had very warm friends. His honesty, frankness, “civill 
demeanor,” mirth, wit, good fellowship, easily procured him 
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those. Ben Jonson, who, one is often inclined to feel, would 
‘cavil on the ninth part of a hair,’ says, “I lov’d the man, 
and doe honour his memory (on this side Idolatry) as much as 
any. Hee was (indeed) honest, and of an open and free 
nature.” Sir John Davies would no doubt have said the same 
but much more heartily. Henry Chettle bears indirect testi- 
mony to his ‘uprightness’ and ‘civill demeanor.’ Heminge 
and Condell profess to have collected and published his plays 
to “ keep the memory of so worthy a Friend and Fellow alive.” 
“ Will,” “ good Will,” “ beloved,” he was called. ‘“ Beloved” 
was, to be sure, a more common word than it now is. Ben 
and Will had their ‘ wit-combates,’ as Thomas Fuller calls them, 
in which clumsy Ben was, of course, beaten by the quick and 
active Will. Sir Nicholas L’Estrange (1650-55) tells this 
story: “Shakespeare was Godfather to one of Ben: Johnson’s 
children, and after the christning, being in a deepe study, 
Johnson came to cheere him up, and askt him why he was so 
Melancholy? no faith, Ben: (says he) not I, but I have beene 
considering a great while what should be the fittest gift for me 
to bestow upon my God-child, and I have resolv’d at last; I 
pry the what, says he? I faith, Ben: Ile e’en give him a 
dozen good Lattin Spoones, and thou shalt translate them.” 
If this be a true story, it is hard to tell whether Ben’s vanity 
was the more flattered by this reference to his learning or 
wounded by the gentle(?) hint of his bragging about it. 
Whether this particular story be true, matters not; doubtless 
Ben got a sly thrust for his pedantic arrogance whenever 
opportunity offered—which, very likely, was not seldom. 
Still, he could hardly stay put-out under the influence of 
Will’s geniality. Shakespeare had female friends, too, and 
“tis true ‘tis pity; and pity ’tis tis true,” he was too fond 
of some of them, as more than one story would show; but he 
knew it and repented of it, and that was probably more than 
most men of his time, who had as much, or even more, reason 
for repenting, did. The Sonnets are rooted in sad fact. With 
the love of good fellowship and naughty women was joined a 
love of wine, which was the cause of his death, according to 
John Ward (1661-1663) who says, “Shakespear, Drayton and 
Ben Jhonson, had a merry meeting, and it seems drank too 
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hard, for Shakespear died of a feavour there contracted.” It 
need not necessarily be inferred from this that Shakespeare 
was a harder drinker than his friends, for it is said that Jonson 
drank himself into poverty once, after he had acquired some 
considerable property. If the Puritans could have thought 
any worse of him than that he belonged to the numerous and 
d{by them) despised class of actors and writers of plays, we 
should probably have heard distinctly from them that he, the 
man, the particular individual, was carnally-minded and had a 
superfluity of naughtiness, or something to that effect. It is 
plain that Shakespeare, like Chaucer, had his “time.” In the 
writings of both there is considerable of what has been rather 
euphemistically called “wholesome coarseness”—less in the 
former than in the latter, however. About this “ wholesome 
coarseness ” there is little to be said; perhaps the less said the 
better. It is not imbecile. mean or maudlin; it has a certain 
virility ; it is true to “ Nature” (so, too, are the other kinds 
of coarseness), but it is not quite acceptable to nineteenth 
century taste, it probably never entered into Chaucerian or 
Shakesperian zdea/s of manhood. The best we can say of 
Shakespeare in this regard is, that but for his firm grip upon 
the life of his age he could not have been “for all time;” 
perhaps, for fullness of meaning, Jonson’s celebrated line ought 
to read—pardon me, O shade of mighty Ben!—“ Yea, was he 
-of his age and for all time.” 

The place assigned to Shakespeare as a writer by the pre- 
critical period is not so distinct or so bigh as we might 
imagine; that is, if we look at him with nineteenth century 
eyes. Certainly he was not by universal consent the first poet 
of the world, or even of his time or nation. In fact, he was 
not universally praised. The first allusion to him in print is 
probably that of Spenser, between 1591 and 1594. It is this: 

And there, though last not least is Aetion, 

A gentler shepheard may no where be found: 
Whose Muse, full of high thoughts invention, 
Doth like himselfe Heroically sound. 

The allusion is, of course, to the etymological meaning of 
the name Shake-spear(e) and to some one or ones of the early 
historical plays; just which one or ones is uncertain. One 
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would suppose that Spenser would have alluded to Venus and 
Adonis and Midsummer Night’s Dream, as being more in 
poetical sympathy with them than with the historical plays. 
At all events, Shakespeare, though “ not least,” is not greatest 
in Spenser’s opinion. Henry Chettle had heard, in 1592, from 
“divers of worship,” of Shakespeare’s “facetious grace in 
writting that approoves his Art.” The marvel of that age, 
according to Richard Carew (1595-96), who, though not a 
writer by profession, was evidently a cultivated business man 
(a surveyor), was Sir Philip Sidney. Richard Barnfield (1598), 
an imitator of Spenser, crowns Spenser king of poets. John 
Taylor, the water-poet, who was one of the most popular writers 
of his day (he wrote between one hundred and thirty and one 
hundred and forty “ works” or pieces), and is much valued for 
the views he gives of his times, savs, in 1620: “Sidney the 
Lawrell wore, Spenser and Shakespeare did in Art excell.” 
This might be taken to represent the opinion of the majority 
of readers of that day, and yet it is an immense step from 
Taylor to Spenser and Shakespeare, and it is quite probable, 
too, that very many of the water-poet’s readers were content to 
take his word about the master-poets for granted, and cared only 
to read his bold and off-hand pictures of the seething life 
of their times. Thomas Heywood (1635), who had a “ hand 
or finger in no less than 220 plays,” and was an actor and 
prose-writer, puts Beaumont “in the foremost rank of the 
rar’st Wits,” while Shakespeare is “ mellifluous’’ and has an 
“enchanting Quill’ which commands mirth and _ passion. 
Richard West says (1637) of Jonson as compared with Shakes- 
peare and Beaumont,— 
But thou exact’st our best houres industrie ; 
We may read them; we ought to studie thee. 

West evidently “took to larnin.” H. Ramsay (1637) also 
sets Jonson above Shakespeare. Robert Chamberlain writes 
in 1639: “One asked another what Shakespeare’s works were 
worth, all being bound together?” He answered: “Not a 
farthing.” “Not worth a farthing!” said he; ‘‘whyso?” He 
answered, “that his plays were worth a great deale of mony, 
but he never heard, that his works were worth any thing at 
all.” Here we have the then common play upon “ works” and 
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“plays.” The passage is susceptible of two or three mean- 
ings, the likeliest of which is gained from simply understand- 
ing that there is only a good-humored play upon the words, 
not necessarily any disparagement of Shakespeare. Putting a 
contemptuous meaning upon “plays,” we get an entirely dif- 
ferent sense. Again, the proverbial ease with which Shakes- 
peare wrote as compared with Jonson’s labor entitled the for- 
mer’s dramatic writings to be called “plays” and the latter’s 
“works.” Or, different still, Jonson is reported to have as- 
sumed superiority to others by dignifying his writings with the 
name of works (translating, of course, the Latin opera). How- 
ever, we are wasting time on this pun. “Tis a foolish figure,” 
and we need only note as common to the different interpreta- 
tions that the anecdote points to the great success of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, as plays, with the “unjudging rout.” For James 
Shirley (1640), Fletcher is the 
‘“* Muses darling, and choice love 

of Phebus, the delight of every Grove; 

Upon whose head the Laurel grew, whose wit 

Was the Times wonder, and example yet,” 
while Shakespeare, 


“whose mirth did once beguile 
Dull hearse, and buskind, made even sorrow smile, 
So lovely were the wounds, that men would say 
They could endure the bleeding a whole day: 
He has but few friends lately, think o’ that, 
Hee’l come no more and others have his fate.” 


Here is indeed praise of Shakespeare, but hardly such as 
might be expected from “the chief of second-rate poets, the 
last of our good old dramatists.” Martine Parker (1641), calls 
“renowned Jonson glory of our land,” and an anonymous 
writer of 1644, evidently of a knightly turn of mind, regards 
“Sandys and Sidney glory of the rest.” George Withers 
(1645), has in a satire, called the Great Assises in Parnassus, 
lines representing the spirit of the newsletters and newspapers 


of the day :— 
“These mercinary pen-men of the Stage, 
That soften the grand vices of this age, 
Should in this Common-wealth no office beare, 
But rather stand with us Delinquents here; 
Shakespear’s a Mimicke, Massinger, a Sot,” etc. 
VOL. IV. 21 
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Berkenhead, one of the chief satirical writers of his day, and 
editor of a newspaper during the Civil War, says (1647) in some 
lines prefixed to an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s works: 

“ Brave Shakespeare flow’d, yet had his Ebbings too, 

Often above Himselfe, sometimes below ; 

Thou Always Best; if aught seem’d to decline, 

’Twas the unjudging Rout’s mistake, not Thine.” 
One is inclined to think that Berkenhead, if he had said all, 
would have been obliged to confess that the “ unjudging Rout” 
preferred Shakespeare to Beaumont and Fletcher, though “ re- 
fined society,” “cultivated opinion” (to use current nineteenth 
century phrases), of which Berkenhead seems to be a pretty 
fair representative, did not. William Cartwright (1647), one 
of the most accomplished and admired men of his day—another 
first-rate representative of cultivated opinion—addresses these 
lines (prefixed to the first edition of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
works), apparently to Fletcher :— 

“ Shakespeare to thee was dull, whose best jest lyes 

I’ th Ladies questions and Fooles replyes ; 

Old fashion’d wit, which walked from town to town 

In turn’d Hose, which our fathers call’d the Clown; 

Whose wit our nice times would obsceanness call, 

And which made Bawdry pass for Comicall : 

Nature was all his Art, thy veine was free 

As his, but without his scurility,” ete. 

The question here suggests itself, whether the best literary 
judges and the “wnjudging Rout” did not stand opposed to 
cultivated opinion as regards Shakespeare. A writer of the 
year 1651, bearing the initials J. S., says: “Shakespeare is 
excellent,” but “Jonson is incomparable,” and that both are 
“vituperated by some streight-laced brethren not capable of 
their sublimity,” meaning, most likely, the Puritans. We learn 
from Joseph Tatham in 1652, that there was a “ faction in town” 
that cried, “ down” with Jonson and the older dramatists. Evi- 
dently, what Dr. Ingleby calls the third period (1642-1660), 
was a period of transition, and Shakespeare’s admirers or rather 
the admirers of all the “good old dramatists,” were obliged to 
stand on the defensive. We know that at least three stringent 
acts were passed against the stage; but yet without entire suc- 
cess, for Francis Kirkman (1678) tells us that “ When the pub- 
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lique Theatres were shut up, and the Actors forbidden to pre- 
sent us with any of their Tragedies, because we had enough of 
that in earnest, and Comedies, because the Vices of the Age 
were too lively and smartly represented ; then all that we could 
divert ourselves with were these humours and pieces of Plays, 
which passing under the Name of a merry, conceited Fellow, 
called Bottom the Weaver, Simpleton the Smith, John Swabber, or 
some such Title, were only allowed us, and that by stealth too, 
and under pretence of Rope-dancing, or the like.” Was it not 
the “unjudging Rout” that thus diverted itself in those “dis- 
tracted” and “distempered” times? John Evelyn, the diarist, 
says in 1661, that he saw ‘‘Hamlet played, but that the old 
plays disgust this refined age, since his majesty being so long 
abroad.” This, thoagh not the first assumption of “ refine- 
ment,” is the first distinct intimation in the “Centurie of 
Prayse” of foreign influence, which in fact seems to have fully 
set in about the last part of the year 1659. Margaret Caven- 
dish who, besides “ philosophical” works, orations and letters, 
wrote twenty-six plays (in the double sense, for she wrote, as 
she says, to please her humor), and was a warm and more than 
ordinarily intelligent admirer of Shakespeare, feels called upon 
(1664), to defend him from a certain critic, and minutely (for 
that time), set forth his merits. An anonymous writer of 1667 
says :— 
“Tn our Old Plays, the humor, Love and Passion 

Like Doublet. Hose, and Cloak, are out of fashion ; 

That which the World call’d wit in Shakespear's age 

Is laught at, as improper for our Stage.” 

Plainly enough,a certain portion of society felt very keenly 
its superior respectability as compared with days gone by. 
But the following lines from the Dryden-despised Flecknoe 
(1670), show that with the advent of respectability there was a 
departure of spirit: 

“Tf any one the difference would know, 
Betwixt the Ancient Playes and Modern now ; 
In Ancient Times none ever went away, 
But with a glowing bosome from a Play, 
With somewhat they had heard or seen so fierd 
They seem to be Celestially inspir’d, 
Now you have onely some few light conceits, 
Like Squibs & Crackers, neither warms nor heats; 
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And Sparks of Wit as much as you'd desire, 

But nothing of a true and solid fire; 

So hard ’tis now for any one to write 

With Johnson’s fire, or Fletcher’s flame and spright 
Much less inimitable Shakespear's way, 
Promethian-like to animate a Play.” 

Perhaps these lines may be taken as a first-rate illustration of 
the defects they criticise. Thomas Otway makes a similar com- 
plaint. Possibly both writers have somewhat exaggerated the 
state of the case, since both, especially Flecknoe, had much 
literary vanity and little (compared with their vanity) literary 
success. An important exception must be made in Otway’s 
case, however, if we follow Sir Walter Scott’s comparison of him 
to Shakespeare in power of portrayal of passionate affection. 
Then, too, some allowance must be made for the tendency of the 
human mind to find the “golden age” back in the past. But 
John Banks who, unlike Flecknoe and Otway, was in his time 
very popular and presumably successful as a dramatic writer, 
says distinctly that his literary contemporaries have written 
more to please their audiences than themselves (Dryden says 
the same), and wishes that instead of doing so, they would do as 
Homer and Shakespeare did—immortalize the places where 
they were born! Finally, Sir Charles Sedley (1693) another 
literary unfortunate criticises this age and pays tribute to 
Shakespeare thus: 

“ But against old as well as new to rage 

Is the peculiar Phrensy of this Age. 

Shackspear must down, and you must praise no more 

Soft Desdemona nor the jealous Moor: 

Shackspear whose fruitful Genius happy Wit 

Was fram’d and finisht at a lucky hit 

The Pride of Nature, and the shame of Schools, 

Born to Create, and not to Learn from Rules; 

Must please no more, his Bastards now deride 

Their Father’s Nakedness they ought to hide, 

But when on Spurs their Pegasus they force, 

Their Jaded Muse is distanced in the Course.” 
The allusion in “ Bastards” and “ Fathers” is most likely prin- 
cipally to Sir Wm. Davenant, Dryden, Tate, who, as we shall 
hereafter see, altered and adapted a number of Shakespeare’s 
plays to suit the “refined” public taste. The story about 
Davenant’s being the son of Shakespeare may have suggested 
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to Sedley the phraseology here. Most of the references to 
Shakespeare thus far have been directly or indirectly disparag- 
ing. In some cases the authors quoted have meant to bestow 
the greatest honor upon their master, but have, in attempting 
to do so, necessarily reflected a wide-spread opinion different 
from their own. 

The question may arise whether “ Centurie of Prayse” is not 
a misnomer. The first sentence already quoted of Dr. Ingleby’s 
“ Forespeech” anticipates this. The “prevailing character of 
the parts” is indeed favorable to Shakespeare. The degrees of 
favorabless are various, or rather, one would suppose, leaving 
out some of the most discriminating judges of the century, that 
they were not so, to judge from the most common descriptive 
terms, “old musty epithetes” as reckless John Taylor might 
have dared to call them. The following is an easily gathered 
list: ‘silver pen,’ ‘honie-tong’d,’ bewitching pen,’ ‘adorne 
with Baies,’ ‘nectared veines,’ ‘ingenious Shakespeare,’ ‘Sweet 
Swan of Avon’ (Jonson’s first; repeated by others), ‘Sweetest 
Shakespeare’ (Milton), ‘mellifluous Shakespeare,’ ‘enchanting 
quill,’ ‘gentle Shakespeare’s: easier strain,’ ‘thy muses sugred 
dainties,’ ‘Shakespeare's alchemy,’ ete. The general strain of 
these terms harmonizes with what we shall by and by see about 
the popularity of certain of Shakespeare's works. Most of them 
occur before the middle of the seventeenth century. Later than 
that characterizations of this sort are much fewer and we find 
new ones like ‘sacred,’ ‘divine,’ ‘venerable’ (Dryden). A 
favorite way of praising him is the repetition of the thread-bare 
comparison between Jonson’s learning and his art, a matter 
which seems to hve caused no little amount of warm feeling 
during the century, which feeling seems to have been a prelude 
to the later stilted antitheses between tact and talent, etc. Tate 
(1680), however, ventures to think Shakespeare’s learning 
“more than Common Report allows him.” The truest admir- 
ers of Shakespeare were Jonson, Davies, Digges, Drayton, Mil- 
ton, Suckling, Withers, Margaret Cavendish, Dryden, to men- 
tion no others. The most exalted opinions of him are appar- 
ently those of Jonson in his well-known line: 


“He was not of an age, but for all time!” 


-and of Dryden, “He was the man who of all Modern and 
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perhaps Ancient Poets, had the largest and most comprehen- 
sive soul.” Further and more specific praises of Shakespeare- 
will be given presently. His general place in the opinion of the 
century has now been indicated as well, perhaps, as it can be or 
need be. It is probably apparent by this time that the century 
has been rightly called the “ precritical period.” 

This will become more apparent if we collect more definite 
and discriminating opinions,—about the merits and demerits,. 
indicating the popularity and unpopularity, of some of his 
writings, favorite characters in the plays, different qualities. 
of language and style, about versification, power of characteri- 
zation, management of plot, knowledge of life, and out-door 
nature. Any one may very readily gain a distinct realization 
of the difference between the seventeenth and nineteenth 
century ways of looking at Shakespeare by taking, say for 
example, Mr. Hale’s “seven tests for the growth of Shakes- 
peare’s mind and art in his plays,” (see note on p. 25 of F. J. 
Furnivall’s helpful Introduction to the Commentaries of Gervi- 
nus) and seeing how little they are consciously applied in the 
opinions of the precritical century.- 

Now taking it for granted that the book before us pretty 
fairly represents the opinion of the century about Shakespeare, 
and judging from frequency of mention of, or reference to, his 
writings, the most meritorious, i.e, popular of them may be 
named in the following order: Venus and Adonis, Hamlet, 
Lucrece, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Richard IIT., Julius Cesar, 
Henry IV., Part I, Macbeth, to go no further. But this test is 
not always, of course, a good one. Pericles, for instance, 
would, according to it, come next after Macbeth, whereas it 
seems to have been a target for Shakespeare’s critics. In the 
short list above, it will be observed, are named only three 
of the four plays now commonly reckoned as the poet’s greatest, 
viz., Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth, Lear being omitted. It 
stands three-quarters of the way down the list (prepared by 
Miss Smith). King Lear seems to have been popular while 
Burbage lived, and was worked. over by Tate in the latter part 
of the century, and yet, relying upon our test, frequency 
of mention of or reference to his writings, it occurs to ask 
whether the naive dignity and the natural extravagance of the 
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play harmonized well with the sophisticated self-consciousness 
of the century, especially the last part of it. According to 
this same test, Shakespeare’s popularity before 1642 was to his 
popularity after that time about as 200 to 140. But of course 
anything like arithmetical exactness in the matter is absurd. 
Undoubtedly Shakespeare was much more popular in the first 
half than in the last half of the century. Agreeably with the 
above estimate it is found that the writings most frequently 
quoted and imitated are Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, Romeo 
and Juliet, Richard III., Hamlet, all of which are mentioned 
above. The popularity of some of the plays in the latter part 
of the period was due, no doubt, to their having been con- 
siderably altered and “adapted,” notably Macbeth, which was 
worked over by Davenant, who introduced music by Matthew 
Locke ; The Tempest, apparently very much altered by Dry- 
den and Davenant conjointly; Lear, by Tate; Measure for 
Measure, and Much Ado about Nothing, which, according 
to Gerard Langbaine (1691), “were believed by Sir Wm. 
Davenant to have wit enough in them to make one good play.” 
A glance at Pepys’s Diary (1660-1669) helps one to appreciate 
all this. Pepys was a “musician, connoisseur in painting, 
architecture, and early English poetry ;” interested in scientific 
investigations, and at one time president of the Royal Society ; 
at another time a government officer. Considering his close 
connection with his times, we will probably be safe in taking 
him as one of its best representatives as regards appreciation 
of Shakespeare. He was very fond of theatre-going, and 
particularly fond of seeing The Tempest and Macbeth played. 
His comments are’amusing. He heard (perhaps it were better 
to say saw, considering the then recent innovation as respects 
scenery, women-actors and costume) Macbeth nine times 
within nine years; calls it once a ‘ pretty good play but admura- 
bly acted ;’ again, ‘a most excellent play in all respects, but 
especially in divertisement,’ and once more, “one of the best 
plays for a stage and variety of dancing and music.” The 
play as altered was considerably melodramatic. Of The Tem- 
pest, Pepys says on first mentioning it: ‘The house mighty 
full; the King and Court there; and the most innocent play 
that ever I saw; and a curious piece of musick in a echo of half 
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sentences, the echo repeating the former half, while the man 
goes on to the latter; which is mighty pretty. The play has no 
great wit, but yet good above ordinary plays.” We must take 
a little time for his comments upon some of the other plays. 
Romeo and Juliet was the worst play he ever heard in his life; 
Midsummer Nights’ Dream the most insipid, ridiculous play 
he ever saw in his life; Twelfth Night a silly play. At one 
time he calls Henry VIII. a “simple thing made up of a great 
many patches, that, besides the shows and processions in it, 
there is nothing in the world good or well done.” He saw it 
again and was “pleased better than he expected with the 
history and shows of it.” He once saw Henry V. “weli done 
by the Duke’s people, and in most excellent habits, all new 
vests, being put on but this night.” He liked to hear Hamlet, 
Othello, Merry Wives of Windsor, Henry IV.—especially Fal- 
staff’s speech on Honor. He is sure to say when the play is 
‘jll-done,’ and was utterly disgusted once because Betterton’s 
place was filled by another actor. The stress Pepys lays upon 
actors indicates that Shakespeare’s fame depended very much 
upon them in the last part of the century as well as the first. 
W hat he says about the music and shows and processions calls to 
mind Hamlet’s word about the groundlings being “ capable 
of nothing but inexplicable dumb show and noise.” Pepys 
was, to be sure, no ‘groundling,’ but his remarks upon The 
Tempest, Midsummer Nights’ Dream, and Twelfth Night seem 
to suggest the possibility of Shakespeare’s having been a little 
too deep and subtle for him! 

Favorite characters were Jack Falstaff, Doll Tearsheet, 
Justices Silence and Shallow, Hamlet. Falstaff seems to have 
been even more popular in the last half of the period than in 
the first half. Here are some lines from Leonard Digges (1640) 
about Falstaff and others. He has been praising Shakespeare, 
telling how he was preferred to Jonson and others, and says, 
finally, referring to certain plays of these authors (i. e., Jonson 
and others),— 

“Yet these sometimes, even at a friend’s desire 
Acted, have scarce defrai’d the Seacoale fire 


And doore-keepers; when let but Fulstaffe come, 
Hall, Poines, the rest you scarce shall have a roome 
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All is so pester’d; let but Beatrice 

And Benedicke be seene, loe in a trice 

The Cockpit, Galleries, Boxes all are full 

To hear Malvoglio, that crosse garter’d Gull.” 


Brutus and Cassius, in the quarrel scene, seem to have been 
popular. Without giving further instances, there is reason for 
saying that in general the comic or funny characters in 
Shakespeare were the most popular. Kirkman, already quoted, 
seems to point in that direction. On the other hand, the great 
roles of Shakespeare, those by which actors make and keep 
reputation, are hardly comic. 

If we look to the qualities of style in Shakespeare most com- 
mented upon, we find among the very first his power over “ mirth 
and passion”—especially the tender passion. He established 
his reputation first, as an amorous poet and a writer of come- 
dies. As to his power over mirth, he is often compared to 
Plautus and Terence, especially the latter. It seems to have 
been generally taken for granted, in the early part of the cen- 
tury at least, that Shakespeare the writer as well as Shakes- 
peare the man, was of light and happy disposition. He is re- 
garded as the founder of English Comedy. So, too, of Eng- 
lish Tragedy, and yet not so often. But he is still more popu- 
lar as an amorous poet. The list of descriptive terms which 
was given above, indicates this; likewise the great popularity 
of Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece. Henry Willobie (1594), 
has a love-poem in the form of a dialogue between H. W. who 
has been “sodenly infected with the contagion of a fantasticall 
fit, at the first sight of A.” And W. S. “who not long before 
had tryed the curtesy of the like passion, and was now new re- 
covered of the like infection.” W.S. appears, of course, as the 
adviser. Lewis Sharpe (1640) makes some one sigh: “Oh for 
the book of Venus and Adonis to court my Mistris by.” John 
Johnson (1641), describing “ Love’s Library, says: There was 
also Shakespeare, who (as Cupid informed me), creepes into the 
women’s closets about bed-time, and if it were not for some of 
the old out-of-date Grandames (who are set over the rest as 
their tutoresses), the young sparkish Girles would read in 
Shakespeare day and night, so that they would open the Booke 
or Tome, and the men with a Fescue in their hands should 
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point to the Verse.” As regards style, in the narrower sense, 
and language, Shakespeare and the old dramatists generally 
were at first thought to purify “the slighted English tongue.” 
But in 1656, we find Cowley professing the “ boldness to prune 
and lop away,” and not to have scruples about cutting off some 
of the unnecessary yong suckars.” Edward Phillips, 1675, puts 
Shakespeare “above many that go beyond him in Literature 
some degrees,” “in spite of all his unfiled expressions, his ram- 
bling and indigested Fancys,” by reason of which he is “the 
laughter of the Critical.” As a specimen of the ‘Critical,’ 
may be cited an anonymous writer of 1688, who speaks of 
Shakespeare’s “Ignorance, long Periods, and Barbarous Lan- 
guage.” On the contrary, an anonymous writer of 1681, says: 
“T can never enough admire his Stile (considering the time he 
writ in, and the great alteration that has been in the Refineing 
of our Language since), for he has expressed himself so very well 
in ’t that ’ tis generally approv’d of still.” Tate seems substan- 
tially to agree with this. Turning to Dryden’s critical essay 
we find him saying: “It must be allowed to the present Age, 
that the tongue in general is so much refined since Shakespear’s 
time that many of his words, and more of his Phrases, are 
scarce intelligible. And of those which we understand some 
are ungrammatical, others course; and his whole stile is so pes- 
ter’d with Figurative expressions, that it is as affected as it is 
obscure. ’Tis true, that in his later Plays he had worn off 
somewhat of the rust. . . . . If Shakespear were stript of 
all the Bombast in his passions, and dressed in the most vulgar 
words, we should find the beauties of his thoughts remaining ; 
if his embroideries were burnt down, there would still be silver 
at the bottom of the melting-pot.” 

Shakespeare's versification is referred to by Milton in the 
words “easie number’s flow,” and Charles Butler, 1642, regards 
it “as a model of rhythm.” Jonson speaks of Shakespeare's 
“well-torned and true-filed lines.” 

His power of characterization is, of course, frequently recog- 
nized in a very general way, most frequently as showing up the 
vices of the times. Men evidently found and recognized them- 
selves in this poet’s plays above all others. The distinctness 
with which Falstaff, for example, stood out is shown not only 
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by the numerous references to him, but by the attempts of 
several writers to shield the historical Sir John Oldcastle and 
Sir John Fastolphe from any imputation that might be cast 
upon them by Shakespeare’s Jack. Even the Puritans had to. 
acknowledge Shakespeare’s power here. We shall find little 
character analysis until we reach Dryden’s essay. Ben Jon- 
son’s criticisms upon Shakespeare bear, for the most part, upon 
mechanical properties of language, style, and management of 
action and plot. Abraham Wright, Margaret Cavendish, and 
Tate all have a little something to say about this power of 
Shakespeare’s, or make some few beginnings in character an- 
alysis. Dryden’s analysis of Caliban is, if we set aside a few 
words of his on Falstaff and Henry IV, the first distinct an- 
alysis of any extent, and that is short enough, compared with 
analyses that one may easily find to-day. Perhaps this analysis 
may be taken as the beginning of Shakespearian character 
analysis in the present sense. If this be so, it is not strange, 
for Caliban is so out of the usual course of things that he 
would readily be seized upon by the ‘Critical.’ But then it is 
strange that the ‘Critical’ did not have something extended to. 
say of him in print before Dryden wrote in 1679. However, 
they did not entirely overlook him. Ben Jonson probably 
alludes to him in the last line to the prologue of Every Man in 
his Humour (1616): 


“You that have so graced monsters, may like men ;” 


and Thomas Rymer (1678), the most ‘critical’ of the ‘ critical,” 
calls the ‘‘ Monser in the Tempest” “awkward and unsightly” — 
which is very true, no doubt. Rymer does not, of course, 
properly belong to the pre-critical century any more than Dry- 
den. Still, there is no very great stretch of critical power dis- 
played in the above remark of his. 

The matter of plot and dramatic proprieties needs but a few 
words. Francis Meres (1598), regards Anthony Mundye as 
“our best plotter.” The most extended remark of this sort 
(excepting Jonson’s, which will be quoted hereafter), is this 
from Abraham Wright (1637): “A very good play [Othello] 
both for lines and plot, but especially the plot, Jago for a rogue, 
and Othello for a jealous husband, two parts well penned. 
Act 3, the scene between Jago and Othello, and the first scene 
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of the fourth act, between the same, show admirably the vil- 
lanous humour of Jago when he persuades Othello to jealousy.” 
This bears more upon characterization than plot, perhaps. 
Dryden refers, in his essay, to Rymer’s criticisms of Shakes- 
peare’s deficiency in plot, and thinks him more defective than 
Fletcher in the “Observation of the three Unities.” “ Ben 
Johnson reform’d those errors in his Comedies, yet one of 
Shakespear’s was Regular before him: which is The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 

The writers of the seventeenth century are not wont to ex- 
patiate upon Shakespeare’s knowledge of life and out-door 
nature. The former is, to be sure, tacitly, and in a general 
way, recognized everywhere, while the latter is scarcely noticed. 
The only distinct reference to it in fact seems to be one by 
Milton, in the following lines from ZL’ Allegro : 

“Then to the well-trod stage anon 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 
Was the movement of the seventeenth century Zeit—Geist to- 
ward and in society too strong for Shakespeare’s deep and 
wholesome love of Nature to be keenly felt? 

These two names, Jonson and Shakespeare, are so often 
coupled together during the century that it will be worth while 
to give them a little attention by themselves. It might almost 
be said that there was a Shakespeare party and a Jonson party. 
However, the strongest adherent, the most influential portion of 
the Jonson party, was Jonson himself. It seems to have been 
pretty well understood generally that Jonson had the big-head 
badly,—if we may be pardoned the use of this burly word. An 
anonymous writer of 1601 says: ‘“O that Ben Jonson is a pesti- 
lent fellow, he brought Horace giving the Poets a pill, but our 
fellow Shakespeare hath given him a purge that made him beray 
his credit.” We need not discuss the disagreement among the 
Doctors as to where Jonson has given the ‘poets a Pill’ and 
where Shakespeare made him “ beray his credit.” The first 
allusion may be to Jonson's Poetaster and the second to Shakes- 
peare’s Twelfth Night (Malvolio). The quotation plainly 
indicates a prevalent feeling as regards them. Here is a sug- 
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gestive anecdote: “In a conversation between Sir John Suck- 
ling, Sir William D’Avenant, Endymion Porter, Mr. Hales of 
Eton, and Ben Jonson, Sir John Suckling who was a profess’d 
admirer of Shakespear, had undertaken his Defence against Ben 
Jonson with some warmth; Mr. Hales, who had sat still for some 
time, hearing Ben frequently reproaching him with the want of 
Learning, and Ignorance of the Antients, told him at last, 
‘That if Mr. Shakespear had not read the Antients, he had not 
likewise not stollen anything from ‘em; [a fault the other made 
no Conscience of], and that if he would produce any one Topick 
finely treated by any of them, he would undertake to shew 
something upon the same Subject at least as well written by 
Shakespear.’” (The words in brackets are not mine.) We 
gather from Samuel Holland (1606) that Jonson exasperated 
Chapman by openly “vaunting himself the first and best of 
English Poets.” There are a number of hints in the century 
that Jonson was envious of Shakespeare. But granting this 
and that Jonson was conceited and high-tempered, an examina- 
tion of what he himself says about Shakespeare shows him to 
have been the best, the most discriminating critic Shakespeare 
had before Dryden. This examination will furnish further evi 

dence as to Shakespeare’s fame in the seventeenth century. 
Now, as to the question of Shakespeare’s “art.” Jonson is 
quoted by Sir William Drummond (1619) as saying that 
‘‘Shakspeer wanted arte,” and the following seems to be cited 
as an example: “ Shakspear, in a play, brought in a number of 
men saying they had suffered ship-wrack in Bohemia, wher y* 
is no sea neer by some 100 miles.” (See Winter’s Tale, act. 
III., scene IIIvy) Jonson himself says in his Introduction to 
Bartholomew Fayre, “ Hee [Jonson] is loth to make Nature 
afraid in his Playes, like those that beget Zales, Tempests, and 
such like Drolieries, to mix his head with other men’s lieeles.” 
Jonson slaps Pericles with “some mouldy tale;” he also hits 
Julius Cesar two or three times. The following lines from his 
Prologue to Every Man in his Humour refer to Winter's Tale, 
Henry VI., Henry V., Tempest and Cymbeline: 


He will not 
“purchase your delight at such a rate 
As, for it, he himself must justly hate: 
To make a child, now swadled, to proceede 
Man, and then shoote up, in one beard, and weede, 
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Past three score years: or, with three rustie swords, 

And helpe of some few foot-and-halfe-foote words 

Fight over Yorke and Lancaster's long janes : 

And in the tyring-house bring wounds, to scarres. 

He rather prayes, you will be pleas’d to see 

One such, to-day as other playes should be; 

Where neither Chorus wafts you ore the seas; 

Nor creaking throne comes downe the boys to please.” 
Jonson says elsewhere that Shakespeare “had an excellent 
Phantsie [Milton and others say the same]; brave notions and 
gentle expressions; wherein hee flow’d with that facility, that 
sometime it was necessary he should be stopp’d.” “ His wit was 
his owne power; would the rule of it had been so too.” “ But 
hee redeemed his vices, with his virtues. There was ever more 
in him to be praysed then to be pardoned.” (!) Now it seems 
clear from the above quotations that if Jonson said that Shake- 
speare wanted art, he meafit that there was a want of conform- 
ity to important technical proprieties, a want of temperance and 
repose in the use of his powers—which the candid student of 
Shakespeare, especially his early work, must admit to be true. 
Whether all particular defects Jonson alludes to are worth 
noticing, is another question. The best that Jonson has to say 
of Shakespeare is contained in his lines: “Zo the Memory of my 
beloved, the AUTHOR, Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE; and what 
he hath left us” (1623). To be sure, Jonson has a chance to 
“spread himself,” to use a current phrase, and there is room for 
suspecting that his tickled vanity may have made him insincere. 
He confesses that Shakespeare’s writings are “such as neither 
man nor muse can praise too much,” and that this is the uni- 
versal opinion. After some learned comparison of Shakespeare 
with other poets, ancient and modern, in which, of course, he is 
made to outshine all, come the lines: 

“Yet must I not give Nature all: Thy Art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the Poets matter, Nature be, 

His Art doth give the fashion. And, that he 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 

(such as thine are) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muses anvile: turne the same, 

(And himselfe with it) that he thinks to frame; 


Or for the lawrell he may gaine a scorne. 
For a good Poet's made, as well as borne. 
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And such wert thou. Looke how the father’s face 
Lives in his issue, even so, the race 

Of Shakespeare's minde and manners brightly shines 
In his well torned and true-filed lines: 

In each of which he seems to shake a Lance, 

As brandisht at the eyes of Ignorance.” 


Compared with the common, one-sided, uncritical opinion 
of the seventeenth century, which is expressed in Fuller's 
“nature itself was all the art which was used upon him,” and 
Cartwright’s “ Nature was all his art,” and which Dryden 
seems to have shared, there is sound sense in these lines,—a 
good poet, a good artist of any sort, a good anything, let us say, 
ds ‘made as well as born.” The master-poet, to be sure, was 
not over-stocked with learning, though Tate’s opinion about 
that seems to be the sensible one, but, as Shakesperian criti- 
ism now makes more and more clear, he made himself and 
was made, to a very large degree, through rough experience as 
man and writer. This exaggeration of the opposition between 
Nature and Art genius and labor, tact and talent, faith and 
reason, intuition and reflection, immediacy and mediacy, etc., 
is an important key to seventeenth century thought and, 
indeed, to English thought in general. (Perhaps, after, all, it is 
the old “quarrel between poetry and philosophy” disguised.) 

Touching Jonson’s envy of Shakespeare and so the sincerity 
of the above lines and the genuineness of his appreciation 
of Shakespeare, there are indications that it was generally 
supposed that Jonson was not slightly envious, and, considering 
his arrogance, he certainly had much occasion to be, as these 
lines from Digges show : 

- “So have I seene, when Cesar would appeare, 
And on the Stage at halfe-sword parely were, 
Brutus and Cassius: Oh how the Audience 
Were ravished, with what wonder went they thence, 
When some new day they would not brooke a line 
Of tedious (though well laboured) Cataline ; 


Tejanus too was irkesome, they priz’de more 
Honest Jago, or the jealous Moore.” 


Still, not to dwell too long on this point, notwithstanding 
the opinion of the century in this matter, notwithstanding the 
forced and grudging tone of “‘ There was ever more in him to 
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be praysed, then to be pardoned,” the truth seems to have been 
expressed by Dryden,— 
* And though he envi’d much, admir’d him more ;” 


the truth seems to be that Shakespeare had no such discrimi- 
nating and, at bottom, appreciative admirer up to Dryden’s time 
as autocratic Ben Jonson. 

What now are some of the most important general results 
of this little industry of ours? Well, in the first place, it is 
pretty plain (isn’t it?) that the seventeenth century did not 
think of questioning the existence of a flesh-and-blood man 
named William Shakespeare, an actor and the writer of the 
poems and plays now known as Shakespeare’s Works. The 
so-called Baconian theory finds no support whatever in the 
“Centurie of Prayse.” Then, too, it is pretty clear that 
Shakespeare was, not to say “unknown,” far from being 
adequately known to his contemporaries and successors, and 
that what recognition there was of his greatness was uncritical. 
We may be pardoned for saying that Dr. Ingleby’s judgment 
in this matter rather than Miss Smith’s, if there really be any 
material difference between them, is to be followed, notwith- 
standing the very evident care with which the latter has 
studied and edited the materials in the books before us. 
“ Assuredly,” to quote Dr. Ingleby, “no one during the 
‘Centurie’ had any suspicion that the genius of Shakespeare 
was unique, and that he was suz generis, i. e., the only examplar 
of his species.” Again, it is evident that Shakespeare’s place 
was not fixed, either as regards unanimity of opinion at any 
one time in the century, or as regards opinion at different 
times. On the contrary, touching the latter point it may be 
said that Shakespeare’s “ fame germinated’ through a decline 
of popularity. This will appear from a glance at the four 
periods in succession, omitting the first. In an elegy written 
in 1618-19 on Burbage, who died in 1618, occur these lines 
(I have “ modernised ” the spelling and changed the punctua- 
tion to make the sense clear) : 


“ He’s gone and with him what a world are dead 
Which he reviv’d, to be revived so 

e Nomore. Young Hamlet, old Hieronymo, 
Kind Lear, the grieved Moor, and more beside, 
That lived in him have now forever died,” 
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showing that appreciation of Shakespeare in the early part 
of the century, as in the later, depended very much upon the 
actor; and why should it not? Perhaps, then, Burbage’s 
death begins the decline of Shakespeare’s popularity. Yet 
Jonson writes in 1623,— 

“ Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets and with rage 

Or influence, chide, or cheere the drooping Stage ; 

Which, since thy flight from hence hath mourn’d like night, 

And despaires day, but for thy Volumes light.” 

Digges says, in 1628, that the stage is “bankrout;” and 
Shirley, as we have already seen, distinctly mentions, in 
1640, Shakespeare’s decline. Still, as might naturally be 
expected, the highest eulogy of Shakespeare belongs to the 
second period. In this case, as in the case of nearly every 
mortal, death reveals, to feeling at least, glories which life had 
hid. In the third period, which has already been spoken of, 
we find Shakespeare’s admirers shielding him from attack and 
lashing public taste. The critical spirit, in the good sense and 
in the bad, begins to be rife, more, perhaps, in the bad than in 
the good, however. The fourth period may be characterized 
in the words of Thomas Jordan (1660-1664), in a “ Prologue 
to introduce the first Woman that came to Act on the Stage in 
the Tragedy call’d The Moor of Venice : 

“In this reforming age 
We have intents to civilize the Stage.” 

Civilization of this particular sort—introducing women on 
the stage—had been unsuccessfully attempted in 1629. Of 
course Shakespeare must receive a full share of the new 
(French) civilization ; and so followed the alterations made by 
Davenant, Dryden and Tate. In this period the critical spirit 
becomes purer, as shown in Cavendish, and, at the close, in 
Dryden, who may be looked upon as the father of English 
criticism, unless that honor belongs to Ben Jonson. 
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Articte III.—THE JEWISH QUESTION IN EUROPE. 


THOsE who carefully follow the course of contemporary 
history will, no doubt, have noted the great and growing 
prominence in Central and Eastern Europe of what is there 
known as “the Jewish question.” Within the past one or two 
years, the position and prospects of the Jews have been dis- 
cussed in Europe, in pamphlets, newspapers, reviews and even 
in popular novels, to an extent that is quite unprecedented.* 

The anti-Jewish agitation in its present form may perhaps be 
well dated from the time that in 1878 the Congress of Berlin 
lifted Jewish affairs into a new and special prominence by insist- 
ing that Roumania should recognize no distinction in civil priv- 
ileges, as based on creed, between Jew and Gentile. From that 
time on, an anti-Jewish feeling has steadily increased till in 
the latter part of the autumn, a petition was set in circulation 
throughout the German Empire by the “Anti-Semitic League,” 
imploring the Chancellor, according to the Berlin correspondent 
of the London Times, 

(1) “To limit at least, if not wholly hinder, the emigration into Germany of 
foreign Jews; (2) To exclude Jews from all offices of authority, and restrict their 
activity in the legal career, particularly on the bench; (3) To prevent their be- 


coming teachers in Christian schools, and to admit them only in very exceptional 
cases into others; and (4) To cause statistics to be collected as to the Hebrew 


population of the Empire.” 


The circulation of this petition was made the occasion, on 
the 20th of last November, of an interpellation of the Govern- 


* The pamphlet literature that this subject has called forth in Germany within 
the past two years has been astonishingly voluminous. The matter has also re- 
ceived special attention in many thoughtful editorials in English papers, as, e. g., 
in the Saturday Review, the Spectator, the Pall Mall Gazette, etc. The Contem- 
porary and Fortnightly Reviews, as also the Nineteenth Century, have all had, 
within the last few months, one or more articles upon the subject. And the 
novelists also, as, e¢. g., George Eliot in Daniel Deronda, and the Impressions 
of Theophrastus Such, Lord Beaconsfield, Freitag in his Soll und Haben, and 
others, have in one way or another given Jewish affairs a more or less promi- 
nent place in their works. All this shows in what a remarkable degree this so- 
called Jewish question has commanded the attention of all classes of people in 


Furope. 
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ment by the Progressive party in the Reichstag, which gave 
rise to a very animated debate lasting through two days. The 
popular feeling in the matter was quite unusual; it is said that 
the galleries of the Reichstag have never been so crowded as 
on that occasion, while even the pavement outside was thronged 
with an excited multitude. The answer of the Government to 
the interpellation was to the effect that as regarding the petition 
they could do nothing, as it had not yet been presented; but 
that the Government had no intention of altering the existing 
laws, touching the equality of all creeds in political privileges. 
Both sides claimed the victory in the long debate, and the 
interpellation had at least no immediate effect in calming the 
excited feelings of the “Semites” and the “ anti-Semites” in the 
German Empire. Up to the present time, however, it does 
not appear that the anti-Semites are at all likely to carry their 
points. About the time of the above mentioned interpellation, 
a counter-paper protesting against the whole Anti-Jewish 
movement, was set on foot by Professor Mommsen of Berlin, and 
received the signatures of a large number of such men as Profs. 
Kirchoff, Virchow, Scherer, Weber, and many others of a like 
standing. The Emperor and Prince Bismarck do not appear to 
have publicly committed themselves on the subject; but the 
Crown Prince has repeatedly expressed himself as opposed to the 
whole movement against the Jews, and the King of Bavaria 
authorized the issue of a ministerial decree condemning the 
agitation. Thus although, no doubt, a numerous party, said to 
be especially strong among the students of the Universities, still 
keeps up the opposition to the Jews, it appears thus far to be 
kept effectively iff check, and, despite efforts to the contrary, 
the Jews seem to have suffered little in the late elections, the 
Jewish Mayor of Berlin, for example, Herr Strassmann, being 
re-elected by a very fair majority. In Austria and Hungary, 
the movement has not advanced so far, but would still seem 
to be gathering strength. 

To the most, perhaps, of intelligent people at this distance 
and in this land of perfect political equality, the feeling which 
is shown upon this subject among some European communities 
is not easy to understand. It is true that not even on this side 
of the Atlantic do the most of men like Jews; but any general 
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dislike that may exist does not force itself upon the attention 
of Congress and demand anti-Jewish legislation. And so it is 
sometimes asked with wonder, what there is in the past or 
present history of the Jews, which could seem to any intelli- 
gent man anywhere, to be a just occasion for so deep a feeling 
as we hear some of the best men in Germany express, or could 
appear to call for some kind of restrictive legislation? It is 
the object of the present paper to answer this question, and 
indicate the chief facts touching the present status of the Jews, 
which, whether with reason or without, are so profoundly affect- 
ing and moving the passions of men, in one way or another, 
through a large part of Central and Eastern Europe. 

Rightly to appreciate the present state of things, we need 
first briefly to recall to memory the history of the Jewish 
nation for almost eighteen centuries from the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. It were only repeating one of the 
commonplaces of history to say that, with whatever occasional 
exceptions here and there, the history of the Jews throughout 
this period was but one long tragedy. Under pagan Rome 
their lot was hard ; under so-called Christian Rome it became 
harder still. They became, to all practical intents, an outlawed 
people. Justinian, whose code became the basis of the civil 
law of Europe, excluded Jews from the provisions of that code. 
From that time on, they were the objects of the most unreason- 
ing and pitiless hatred and persecution that was ever visited 
upon any people. Again and again the blind hate of the 
ignorant populace was stirred up by slanderous accusations 
of the most atrocious crimes. Nothing was too bad to be 
believed of a Jew. They practiced, it was said, the black art; 
they would steal the sacramental wafer, that they might insult 
it with spitting and with piercing in their assemblies; they 
poisoned the wells; they celebrated the passover with the 
blood of Christian children, whom for this purpose they kid- 
napped, tortured and crucified. And the effect of such malig- 
nant slanders was as might be expected. Confiscation, 
violence, torture, massacre, banishment, and every kind of 
ingenious and systematic insult, were the common lot of the 
Jews throughout Europe. From the beginning of the crusades 
especially, began for them a midnight watch of terror, which 
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lasted, with only an occasional lightening of the gloom, for 
many centuries. Everywhere the Jew existed but to be plun- 
dered. Now it was at the hands of brutal mobs, hounded on 
by fanatic priests; now in a more formal way and on a more 
extensive scale, by the “ most Christian ” monarchs of Europe, 
who, after the fashion of the time, were wont to plunder, 
banish, torture, and murder Jews as it pleased them, under the 
high name of Christ and law. And while the bloody severity 
of these persecutions was somewhat mitigated by the Reforma- 
tion, through the weakening of the Papal power, which had so 
often instigated or condoned these atrocities, yet it must be 
confessed that, with but here and there an honorable exception, 
the Protestant princes of Europe showed no more willingness 
than their Catholic predecessors to accord to the Jew the 
common rights of man. In many countries, as in Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, and even in England, down to the 
close of the seventeenth century, they were not allowed to live 
at all. Where they were tolerated, it was only on the condi- 
tion of submitting to every kind of systematic indignity, insult 
and oppression, from both rulers and people. In many places 
they were compelled to wear a peculiar and distinguishing 
dress. Their residences were confined by law to certain narrow 
and unwholesome districts of the cities. They were forbidden 
to be out of their houses after a certain early hour of the even- 
ing; and on the festival days of the church, they were in many 
places forbidden to leave their houses at all. The number 
permitted to live in any place, even under such odious 
conditions, was rigidly limited by law. Even for this most 
ungracious permission they were compelled often to pay an 
exorbitant tax. In most, if not all countries, they were 
commonly prohibited from owning land. They were excluded 
from all universities and schools, and, in a word, from almost 
every honorable and useful occupation of life, while the inge- 
nuity of the statesmen of Europe was exercised in devising new 
ways of plundering the Jews by various special taxes, under 
the forms of law. 

Such was the miserable state of the Jewish race throughout 
Europe till about the close of the last century, when, with a 
suddenness that astounded alike the Jews themselves and their 
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enemies, a tide of Jewish emancipation swept through Europe, 
and Jews began to be recognized by law and treated by men 
as men. From the middle of the century, the influence of the 
great Mendelssohn, and the new doctrine of the equal rights of 
men, as promulgated by Voltaire and others, had been silently 
preparing the way for this great change. The first movement 
of permanent consequence, however, appeared in 1782, when 
Joseph II. of Austria sounded the signal of the oncoming revo- 
lution by his edict of liberation. By this imperial decree, all 
at once the vexatious and oppressive restrictions of which we 
have spoken were removed; the schools and Universities of 
the empire were thrown open for the first time, and equal 
civil rights proclaimed to Jew and Gentile. The spirit of 
revolution was now abroad. The air was full of voices omi- 
nous of the approaching change. In 1784, Louis XVI. of 
France abolished the detested Jewish capitation tax; in 1787, 
Frederic William of Prussia repealed many of the oppressive 
laws against the Jews, which Frederic the Great had enacted, 
and the Academy of Metz convened an Assembly to consider 
the best means of improving their condition. In 1788, Louis 
XVI. appointed a royal commission, with the excellent Males- 
herbes as president, “to remodel on principles of justice all 
laws concerning the Jews.” Shortly after, the great Revolution 
broke out, and in 1790 the Jews sent in a petition to the 
National Assembly that they might be admitted to the full 
rights and privileges of free citizens of France, on the basis of 
those principles of liberty, equality and fraternity which the 
Revolution represented. The petition in the next year was 
granted, and in France the emancipation of the Jews was 
complete. As the Revolution, like a mighty conflagration, 
consuming thrones and kingdoms, spread through Europe, 
everywhere went with it the proclamation of liberty to the 
Jews from the bondage of ages. In one land after another 
their chains fell off. In 1799, Napoleon, then on his Syrian 
campaign, issued a proclamation summoning the Asiatic Jews 
to rally around his standard in Palestine, to restore and rebuild 
Jerusalem. Thousands, we are told, had gathered to the 
standard of this would-be Cyrus, but with the failure of his 
Oriental campaign, his startling project fell through. Never- 
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theless, the work of emancipation went on, till the close of the 
Napoleonic wars saw the work either wholly or in great part 
carried through, in almost every country of Europe. And so, 
finally, the Congress of Vienna, when peace was concluded, 
signalized the introduction of a new order of things as regards 
the Jews in that all the contracting powers there formally 
pledged themselves to turn their attention to the improvement 
of the condition of the Jewish people throughout Europe. 
Suffice it simply further to say that this emancipation move- 
ment has never ceased. Periods of reaction, indeed, there 
have been, such as now we see in Germany, but they have at 
the most only checked for a little, but not arrested the progress. 
In most lands Jewish liberation has been brought about by 
successive stages, nor is it even yet in all countries completed. 
The revolution of 1848 accomplished much that had till then 
remained undone. From that time on in Prussia the Jews 
have enjoyed absolute equality. In England the last vestige of 
the old regime only disappeared in 1858. In Turkey, where, 
it must be confessed, the Jews have on the whole been treated 
with more humanity than they were until the present century 
in Christian Europe, legislation of late years has been still 
more in their favor. In 1867, a firman of the Sultan gave the 
Jews, in common with all foreigners, the right to buy and 
own land in Palestine and other parts of Asiatic Turkey. 
Russia furnishes the chief exception to the general emancipa- 
tion, and even there we hear of rumors of approaching change. 

This rapid historical sketch will show how great and unprece- 
dented has been the change which has passed upon the condi- 
tion of the Jewish people within the last hundred years. From 
an age-long condition of abasement and practical slavery, they 
have been suddenly lifted, or, in some lands, are being lifted 
by the democratic spirit of the age, to be the equals of the 
Gentiles in the midst of whom they live. For the first time 
in history since their dispersion, they are in a large part 
of Christendom allowed an equal chance with others in 
the “struggle for existence.” It is a question of special inter- 
est, even to the mere student of social and political science, and 
much more to the philanthropist and the Christian, what has 
been the result thus far of their emancipation? And in the 
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answer to this question we shall see some of the chief reasons 
of that excitement on the Jewish question which so agitates 
the public mind in Germany and the states of Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

The answer is in brief to this effect:—That in spite of the 
hatred and prejudice of ages, which is by no means yet ex- 
tinct, within less than a century from the beginning of their 
emancipation, the Jews are everywhere showing a tendency to 
outstrip their Gentile fellow citizens in the race of life and so 
become a dominating class. <A feeling of jealousy and envy 
on account of this, is, without doubt, one chief reason of 
the anti-Jewish feeling in Europe in its present form, and 
one which probably underlies many other reasons that are 
put forward. Another consideration, however, and one which 
seems to be felt most by many of the most earnest religious 
men, is the belief that in view of the pronounced hostility of 
the Jews to all evangelical Christianity, the undue preponder- 
ance of their influence cannot but be most pernicious in its 
effect on the Christian life of any people. The whole case is 
well put by a recent German writer as follows: “The ques- 
tion has in our day arisen—not as on former occasions, whether 
the Jews shall have equal rights with all others,—but whether 
they shall be allowed to have and exercise more power and in- 
fluence than others."* The facts which give rise to these 
apprehensions are of course most evident in those lands where 
the Jews are found in the largest proportion to the population, 
and where their emancipation has been the most complete. 
And this, in particular, is the explanation of the special im- 
portance which the Jewish question has assumed in the Ger- 
man and Austrian empires. Out of about 7,000,000 Jews in 
the whole world, it is said that 512,000 are found in Germany 
and 1,375,000 in Austria and Hungary. A more particular 
account of the present position of the Jewish nation in the 
countries of Europe will enable us better to understand the deep 
feeling which is exhibited by many in all classes of German so- 
ciety over this subject. We may well pass over in our survey 
charges of a general nature, such as greed of gain, self-assump- 


* Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin, den 7. August, 1880; article “ Die 
Culturgeschichte des Judenthums von den altesten Zeiten,” u. 8, w. 
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tion, etc., etc., which are freely made in the anti-Jewish Ger- 
man press. Such assertions may or may not be true, are in 
the nature of the case, hard to prove, and in any case, in the 
present excited state of public feeling, are very likely to be 
much exaggerated. It will be better to confine our attention 
to facts such as can be expressed in a definite, statistical way, 
and which are therfore capable of proof or disproof. 

First, then we find everywhere noted, the extraordinary 
tendency of capital in Europe, more and more to concentrate 
in Jewish hands. The position which has long been held by 
the Rothschilds as one of the foremost banking firms of 
Europe, is well known to every intelligent person. But the 
prominence of this noted Jewish house is by no means an 
exceptional fact. It is even affirmed that in Germany and 
Austria the Jews almost monopolize the business of banking. 
One of the religious papers of Berlin asserts that “the Bourse 
of Vienna actually lies wholly in Jewish hands."* Asa natu- 
ral result of this, the Jews have become more than ever before 
the money lenders of Europe, and the ancient laws having 
been abolished, which forbade them to hold land, they are be- 
coming, it is said, to an extent that is quite startling, the 
actual or virtual owners of the soil through a large part of 
Central and Eastern Europe. One of the Liberal papers of 
Germany is quoted by the New York Tribune as saying that 
“the rapid rise of the Jewish nation to leadership is the great 
problem of the future for East Germany.” The writer justi- 
fies this opinion by the statement, that 

“ All the lower forms of labor, in the workshops, the fields, the ditches and the 
swamps fall to the let of the German element, while the constantly increasing 


Jewish element obtains enormous possessions in capital and land, and raises itself 
to power and influence in every department of public life.”+ 


Another number of the Berlin paper above cited says, that 


“More than a sixth part of the Jews in Russia live by means of the liquor 
trade, as is admitted by the Jews themselves. The same is true of the Jews in 


* Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin, den 13 Marz, 1880; article, “ Weitere 
Stimmen zur jiidischen Frage.” The words are, “In Oecesterreich..... 
vergegenwartigt man sich die traurige Bedeutung der Wiener Bérse, welche ya 
ganz in jiidischen Handen liegt.” 

+The New York Daily Tribune, Feb. 9th, 1880; Article, ‘The Anti-Jewish 
Movement in Germany.” 
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Roumania and all the Slavic lands. . . . With the liquor trade usury goes hand 
in hand. As the result,” we are told, “it is a fact which can no longer be denied 
that the population of the remote districts of Russia, Austria, Hungary and Rou- 
mania, are only the nominal possessors of the soil, and for the most part quite 
strictly cultivate the land only for the Jews, to whom they have mortgaged their 
lands for their liquor debts.””* 


To the same effect, it was lately said in the, German Reichstag 
in a debate on the famine of last year in Upper Silesia and 
Posen, that one of the special causes of the extreme distress 
was the fact that the lands of these provinces had so largely 
passed by mortgage foreclosures out of the hands of the Ger- 
man population into those of the Jews, that “ the Christian 
population, stripped and impoverished, were almost incapable 
of raising themselves again.”+ There is no doubt, in any case, 
that official statistics of the states of Central and ‘ Eastern 
Europe show a disproportionate concentration of capital in 
Jewish hands. It were easy to multiply illustrations. In 
Prussia, even so long ago as 1861, according to the official re 
turns, out of 71,000 Jews capable of work, 38,000 were 
engaged in commerce, while on the other hand among the 
day-laborers, there was only one Jew among five hundred and 
eighty-six day laborers.t In 1871 it appeared that out of six . 
hundred and forty-two bankers in Prussia, all but ninety-two 
were Jews, @. e., six-sevenths of the bankers. Yet the Jews are 
less than two per cent. of the population. In the same year, in 
Berlin, where the Jews are five per cent. of the population, out 
of every hundred Protestants, thirty-nine were returned as em- 
ployers, but out of every hundred Jews, seventy-one ; fifty-five 
per cent. of the Jewish population were reported as engaged in 
mercantile life, against twelve per cent. of the Protestants. Sim- 
ilar facts are found in the Austrian empire. In Lower Austria, 
out of 59,122 merchants, 30,012 are returned in the census as 
Jews. In Galicia the amount of the encumbrance of real estate 
by mortgage has for several years past increased at the rate of 
about eight millions of florins per annum, and one-third of this 
total encumbrance has already passed by foreclosure into the 
hands of the Jews. Of the private mortgages registered in 

* Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin, den 10 Januar, 1880; article, 


“ Der gegenwirtige Stand der jiidischen Frage.” 
+1b., den 13 Marz, 1880, in above-cited article. ¢ Jb. 
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the province of Bukowina in 1877, eighty-two per cent. were 
according to the official returns, owned by the Jews. In Ga- 
licia again, the number of sheriff's sales of peasants’ land-hold- 
ings had risen from 164 in 1867, to 3164 in 1879; and it was 
almost exclusively the Jews who brought about these fore- 
closures. So also in Hungary in 1878, there were 16,000 sher- 
iff's sales of property, of which “ by far the greater part” passed 
into the hands of Jews.* In fact, the London Spectator assures 
us that in Hungary the Jews have already obtained possession 
of so many of the old estates as to make a change in the 
Hungarian constitution a necessity. The facts are indeed so 
notorious that in the neighboring country of Roumania, ac- 
cording to the Spectator, it was claimed in the Parliament that 
“the true difficulty in the way of allowing the Jews the equal 
rights which were secured by the treaty of Berlin,” was “the 
certainty entertained by the Roumanians and Servians, that if 
the Jews were thus given an equal chance, they would gradu- 
ally oust the peasantry till they possessed the whole land.” 
Summing up the whole case, the Spectator remarks that “ the 
Jews display a talent for accumulation with which Christians 
cannot compete and which tends to make of them an ascendant 
caste.” Whatever of truth there may be in this, it is plain 
that it is likely to become more and more true, in proportion 
as, with the progress of democratic ideas, position, and influ- 
ence in society and in politics shall be determined less and less 
by rank and race, and more and more by wealth and the advan- 
tages which wealth specially commands in democratic com- 
munities, 

A second element which contributes to the present popular 
feeling regarding the Jews in Europe, is the no less eminent 
and exceptional position which they have taken in the matter 
of education. It is not yet a century since the Emperor Joseph 
IL. of Austria first threw open the doors of the universities 
and schools of the Empire to the Jews equally with the Chris- 
tians. Other states of Europe sooner or later followed this 
royal example, till now in most European countries the saine 

* For full statement of the facts as regards Austria and Hungary, see Neue 


Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, den 18 Dec., 1880; article, “‘Umschau unter den 
Juden Oesterreich-Ungarn.” 
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facilities of education are afforded alike to Jews and Chris- 
tians. In all Europe, the Jews have entered eagerly into the 
intellectual contest with the Christians, and as compared with 
the latter, a much larger percentage of their total number is 
already found among the educated and educating classes. We 
are pointed to the fact that in every land where they have any 
chance, men of Jewish blood, and, in most cases, of Jewish faith, 
are found holding positions of the highest prominence and in- 
fluence as scholars and educators of the people, to an extent 
out of all proper proportion to their number. A remarkable 
example is afforded even in Islam. In Cairo, Egypt, is the 
largest theological college in the world. It has three hundred 
professors and ten thousand students. Those students come 
from all parts of the Mohammedan world, from West Africa to 
China; they take their course of study, and go forth devoted 
missionaries of Islam, into the depths of Africa and the wilds 
of Central Asia.* It is not easy to overestimate the influence 
of this great Arabic university, perhaps the most effective reli- 
gious propaganda in the world. But at the head of this ancient 
institution of learning stands one of the Jewish race. For it is 
a Jewish pervert to Islam, by name Abbasi, who holds author- 
ity over all those three hundred professors and ten thousand 
students, and so occupies the highest position of theological 
instruction in the Mahommedan world. If we turn to Europe, 
we find a remarkable proportion of men in the foremost rank 
as scholars and as educators, to be men of Jewish blood. On 
the side of Christian scholarship, we may mention as exam- 
ples, such names as the late Prof. Neander and Prof. Delitzsch, 
of the University of Leipzig. On the side of the anti- 
christian radical criticism, the name, again, of a Jewish 
scholar, Dr. Marcus Kalisch, stands high on the list, supported, 
it is said, in his Old Testament studies, by the munificence of 
the Jewish Rothschilds.+ To such names as these might be 
added many others, as, e. g., Dr. Julius Fuerst, well known to 
scholars by his Hebrew Concordance and Dictionary ; among 
historians, Jost and Gritz, whose great work, Die Geschichte 


*See From Egypt to Japan, by H. M. Field, D.D. New York, 1877. pp. 


45, 46. 
+ Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century, by H. S. Morais. Philadel- 


phia, 1880, p. 172. 
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der Juden, is said by competent judges to be unsurpassed in 
that line. In the department of philology, Frank, lately de- 
ceased, who succeeded M. Renan as Professor of the Semitic 
languages in the College of France, and was pronounced, when 
living, the ablest philologist in the French Empire; the late M. 
Munk, member of the “Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres; Jules Oppert, Professor of Assyrian Archeology and 
Philology in the same institution; all these and many others, 
whose names would at once be recognized as of the highest 
authority in their respective specialties, are Jews. In the Ger- 
man Empire indeed where they are not two per cent. of the pop- 
ulation, the Jews, it is said, hold seventy professors’ chairs in the 
universities. And this tide of Jewish influence appears to be 
still rising. Herr Stécker, one of the court preachers to the 
Emperor of Germany, stated lately in a public address in Ber- 
lin,* that in the gymnasia of that city, where the Jews are five 
per cent. of the population, they form thirty per cent. of the 
students. In a late number of the Presbyterian, a similar state- 
ment is made, that of 3,609 students in the University of Ber- 
lin, 1,802 are Jews. In the high schools of Vienna, out of 
2,488 students, 1,039 were last year reported as Jews; and in 
Lower Austria, out of 2,140 Advocates at Law, 1,024 return 
themselves as Jews. These facts abundantly bear out the state- 
ment of Professor Treitschke of the University of Berlin, that 
while in the whole German Empire the proportion of Jews in 
the population is only one in seventy-five; yet “in all the 
higher institutions of learning, the proportion of Jews is one in 
ten ;” so that, as he argues, “in only a few years more every 
tenth educated man in Germany will be a Jew.”+ To the 
same effect Professor Von Schulte, in a recent number of the 
Contemporary Review,t argues from the educational statistics 
of the German Empire,—which he gives in a tabulated form in 
his article,—that “it needs no prophet to foretell that the offi- 
ces of state, the legal and medical professions, trade and indus- 
try will pass in ever increasing proportion in Germany into 

* Beilage zu No. 239 der Neuen Preussischen Kreuzzeitung, Berlin, den 12 Octo- 
ber, 1879; article, “‘ Nothwehr gegen das moderne Judenthum.” 


+ Quoted from the Preussisches Jahrbuch, in above cited article. 
t For August, 1879; see article, “The Religious Condition of Germany.” 
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the hands of the Jews;” “and,” he adds, “the educational re- 
turns show the same state of things in Austria.” Apropos 
of these facts may be cited Herr Stécker’s statement in the 
recent Jewish debate in the German Parliament, to which 
reference was made in the beginning of this paper. On 
that occasion Herr Stécker said: “ At the post-mortem exam- 
ination of a body lately, there were present the district physi- 
cian, the lawyer, the surgeon, and a fourth official, all Jews, 
and none but the corpse was a German. ‘Behold,’ he cried, 
‘a picture of the present!’” “This fierce epigram,” says the 
London Spectator, ‘in some places where every prominent per- 
son seems to be more or less a Jew, becomes literally true.”* 
The position of the Jews in Hungary is strikingly illustrated 
jn the last Report of the Hungarian Ministry of Worship and 
Instruction, concerning the whole educational state of Hun- 
gary during the school year 1878-9. According to the Cor- 
respondent of the Catholic Presbyterian,+ it appears from this 
Report that— 

“Though the entire Jewish population of Hungary is only 550,000 out of a 
total of 13,576,480 souls, yet it furnishes a predominant proportion of pupils to 
all the different classes of schools....... There are some of the gymnasia in 
Hungary where three-fourths of all the pupils attending them are Israelites, and 
in others there are certain classes which are under the necessity of observing the 
Jewish feast-days, because they are almost wholly made up of Jews. In the 
gymnasia generally throughout the kingdom, they furnish 18 per cent. of the 
pupils, in the “‘ Real-schulen” 36 per cent., and in the facuity of law 25 per cent.” 

The same correspondent quotes in the same connection the 
Ailegemeine Evang. Luth. Kirchenzeitung, as commenting on 
these facts in the following language :— 

“Considering that the Jews constitute only 4 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion, this is a proportion which not only proves the vigorous activity of this peo- 
ple, but also points to an educated proletariat, which though trained intellectually, 
is not yet trained morally, and therefore can scarcely be a blessing.” 

The feeling of disquiet and of opposition to the Jews which 
the above facts occasion, is further increased by their extensive 
control of the European press. This is much insisted on and 
greatly lamented by many of the most prominent Christian men 


* The Spectator, London, Nov. 27th, 1880, article, “Jewish Success and 


Failure.” 
+ Catholic Presbyterian, October, 1880, pp. 317, 318. 
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in Europe. The fact is to be noted in every country where the 
Jews exist in any large proportion. In London, it is said that 
the paper having the largest circulation is owned by a Jew. In 
Spain, since the terrible banishment of the Jews in the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, they have never cared to live, and 
there are not, is said, 4,000 Jews in the whole country. But 
even there, as it is a Jew who leads the radical party, so it isa 
Jew, a member also of the Cortes, who is the editor of the 
Madrid Correspondencia, said to be the most influential paper in 
Spain. In Italy, the Liberal press is said to be greatly indebted 
for its vigor and brilliancy to Jewish pens. With the memo- 
ries of the Mortara outrage and the merciless cruelties of the 
Inquisition fresh in their minds, the Jews in Italy, as elsewhere, 
are the most unsparing enemies of papal pretensions, and by 
their influence thus exerted through the press, are said to have 
powerfully contributed to that change in Italy which culmina- 
ted in the final overthrow of the temporal power of the Pope. 
Returning, however, to Germany, we have statistics such as the 
following. According to Marr in Die Deutsche Wacht, out of 
twenty-three Liberal and “ Forischritt” papers of the Berlin 
daily press, there are only two which are not in the hands of 
the Jews, either as editors or financial proprietors. The Neue 
Evang. Kirchenzeitung quotes a certain Herr Perrot as saying 
that on the last journalist's day in Dresden, out of forty- 
three representatives of the press that were present, twenty-nine 
were Jews. In Lower Austria, of three hundred and seventy 
_ authors returned in the last census, two hundred and twenty- 
five, or nearly two thirds, were Jews.* Profesror Christlieb’s 
testimony is to the same effect.+ 

Yet another element in the situation, which contributes to the 
popular feeling where the Jews are numerous, is the exception- 
ally prominent and influential position in proportion to their 
numbers which they are taking in connection with the politics 
of various European countries. The fact is so obvious as every- 
where to attract attention and comment. In Italy, the Jews 
number scarcely 40,000, but they hold eight seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies, including the’ Vice-Presidency. In 

*The Neue Ev. Kirchenzeitung, March 13th, 1880, in above mentioned article 


makes it 325. I take the lower figure, elsewhere given. 
+ See below, p. 348. 
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England, where there is only one Jew in eight hundred 
of the population, they held last year nine out of the 658 
seats in the House of Commons, while, as every one knows, 
one of their race was at the same time Prime Minister. So also 
it is a Jew, Sir George Jessel, who is the Master of the Rolls 
and is pronounced the ablest lawyer in equity that has sat in 
that court in the present generation, and the most distin- 
guished living graduate of the University of London.* If we 
cross the channel to France where, less than a hundred years 
ago, every Jew had to pay on crossing a bridge the same tax 
that was levied on a donkey, and where they number not 
more than 50,000, we find a similar remarkable proportion 
of men of the Jewish race, of late years, in many of the 
highest positions in the government of the country. On a 
late national festival, no less than twenty-one Jews were deco- 
rated with the order of the Legion of Honor. As instances of 
Jews in high positions in the French government may be men- 
tioned the names of Fould, late Minister of Finance under the 
Empire; Cremieux, the late Minister of Justice; Jules Simon 
and Camille See, the able and successful champion of female 
education in the Chamber of Deputies, not to speak of many 
others. It is not, however, the mere fact of the political suc- 
cess of the Jews that is the full explanation of the angry feel- 
ing which it awakens. It is the feeling on the part of the Con- 
servatives in Central Europe, that the ascendency of the Jewish 
race in politics is a danger to the State. They point to the 
undoubted fact that there is a strong sentiment of nationality | 
in the Jews everywhere, which binds them together almost as 
one man, and gives them an influence out of all proportion to 
their numbers. It is charged that as a rule the Jews through- 
out Europe belong to the radical, progressive and often to the 
revolutionary party, and therefore, that they form a disintegrat- 
ing element in the State. We are urged to note the fact that 
of the men who are inspiring and directing the various great 
democratic and socialistic movements of the day, a signifi- 
cantly large proportion are of the Jewish race. The founder, for 
example, of the “German Workingmen’s Union,” out of which, 
with marvellous rapidity, has developed the German Socialist 

* The Spectator, Londcn, May 8th, 1880; article, ‘The Candidates for the Uni- 
versity of London.” 
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party, was a Jew, Lasalle, of whom President Woolsey re- 
marks, that he “held an almost sovereign position at the head 
of his party,” and whom Heinrich Heine, the philosopher and 
poet, himself also a Jew, declared to be “a man of the greatest 
acuteness that had ever come under his notice.”* Lasalle is 
now dead, but the men who have succeeded him as leaders of 
the German socialists, Marx, Bebel, and Liebknecht, are, all of 
them, Jews; and the text books of the socialist schools are 
to-day Lasalle’s “System of Acquired Rights,” and Marx’s 
“Critique of Capital.” In Russia it is said 

“A Jewish secret society, the Kagal, exercises the most dangerous authority 
over the persons and the property of the Jews, and its members show themselves 
the most radical of Nihilists. From this association have proceeded the so-called 
‘‘ anarchists,” who in the end of last May issued a diabolical programme from, 
Geneva, in which they opposed every tendency to those more peaceful paths, 
which since the accession of Melikoff to power, had seemed possible to many of 
the nihilist party. They wished to destroy from the foundation everything that 
was in any way connected with Gentile nationality and Christianity.”+ 

With this accords the testimony of Professor Wassillieff, 
that “it is an open secret that the Jews are among the leaders of 
the nihilist agitation.” The correspondent of the London Times 
who cites this statement, while himself inclined to doubt it, 
says that the conviction that this is the case, is so general that 
it has put off the proposed emancipation of the Jews in Russia 
for an indefinite period. Still later, however, we are told that 
in sixty-two recent convictions in the nibilist trials, no less 
than nineteen of the convicted were Jews, that is, nearly one- 
third of the whole; a number, it need not be said, which is out 
of all proportion to the number of the Jews in the Russian Em- 
pire or any distriet of the Empire. The feeling of the Russian 
Government in the matter is strikingly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing remarks of the Rev. S. G. Wilson, a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church to Persia, in a late letter to the Presbyte- 
rian Banner, written en route for Persia, from Odessa. He 
says: 

“The municipal government of the city is controlled by the Jews, who number 
about 30,000. They are, however, held in check by the general government. In 


* “Communism and Socialism,” by Theodore D. Woolsey. New York, 1880; 
pp. 172, 173, et seq. 

+ Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin, den 14 August, 1880; article “ Die 
Dictatur in Russland.” 
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Vienna we had noticed a large number of signboards in Hebrew, duplicating the 
German, but none such appeared in Odessa, being prohibited on the general 
principle of checking anything showing Jewish power and influence.” 

And although it is not true that the Jews in Europe gen- 
erally are such political extremists as many appear to be in 
Russia, where the hardships they endure from the govern- 
ment are, for this day, quite exceptional, yet it appears to be 
the fact that to a great extent, Jewish sympathy on the conti- 
nent is with the radical party in politics, and, it should also 
be noted, with the radical party in religion also. It is freely 
asserted and extensively believed that it is the Jews who, since 
their emancipation in Europe, have been, however uncon- 
sciously, among the most prominent agents in unsettling the 
public faith in Christianity and the loyalty of the people to 
the existing order of society, and so bringing about and con- 
tinuing the present condition of insecurity on the European 
continent. Whether this be true or not, many remarkable facts 
appear to point in that direction,and it is the judgment, more- 
over, of not a few who by their character and position should 
be abundantly competent to discern the secret forces which are 
influencing and determining the social and political develop- 
ment of modern Europe. In Spain the radical leader, Senor 
Castelar, who is said to be the most effective orator in Europe, 
is of the Jewish race. So also in Germany, Herr Lasker, the 
leader of the radical opposition to Bismarck, as also the eminent 
radical statesmen, Schultze-Delitzsch, Oppenheim, and Bam- 
berger, not to mention others of less note, are all of them 
Jews. The position of Lasalle, Marx, Bebel, and Leibknecht 
as socialist leaders, has been already noted.* 

Another element in the case which is beginning to attract 
the notice of those interested in social and political science, is 
the fact that according to vital statistics, it appears that the Jews 
everywhere tend to increase in a more rapid ratio than the non- 
Jewish populations among whom they live. During the cen- 

* Since these words were first written, an article has appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century, for January, 1881, entitled “The Dawn of a Revolutionary Epoch,” in 
which the writer represents the case almost exactly as above. He characterizes 
the influence of the Jews as “ perhaps the most remarkable feature in the whole 
of this Continental movement,” and, indicating some of the causes above pointed 


out asserts in conclusion that “in the period we are approaching, not the 
_ slightest influence on the side of revolution will be that of the Jew.” 
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turies in which they were in all lands compelled to live, at the 
best, under most unwholesome sanitary conditions, and repeat- 
edly put to death in great numbers, the natural increment of 
the people was of course kept in check, and, so far as we can 
get at the probable facts, it would appear that their numbers 
rather diminished than increased. Basnage, 170 years ago, 
gave their number as about 38,000,000. It is certain that it is 
much more now: it is commonly estimated at about 7,000,000. 
Since the removal of repressive restrictions, and the cessation 
of violent persecution in Europe, the comparative increase of 
the Jews in Europe has been most remarkable. It is iilus- 
trated by such facts as the following, given in a paper pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
from which we quoie. 

“ Between 1816 and 1867—a period of fifty years—the general population of 
Prussia increased ninety-one per cent., while the Jewish population was aug- 
mented by one hundred and twelve per cent. Elsewhere the facts are still more 
remarkable. In Austrian Galicia, in fifty years, 1820-1870, the ordinary popula- 
tion increased twenty-five per cent., and the Jewish population one hundred and 
fifty per cent. The same fact has been observed at Bucharest and other places. 
Pressel and Neufchatel give similar statistics. .... . The great increase of late 
years in the number of the Jews was remarked recently by the president of the 
Anthropological Society, and Holland, Switzerland, Bavaria and Hungary were 
mentioned as countries in which it was manifest.” 

The paper concludes with the remark, which the statistics 
given appear quite to justify, that “the soberest statistician 
may venture a large increase in the opening future of this an- 
cient and wonderful people.”* 

With this enumeration of the facts which have given rise to 
the modern Jewish question, if we listen to some, we might 
fitly conclude. It is asserted by many with much warmth, 
that mere jealousy of wealth, rank aud power is at the bottom 
of the whole agitation. That it has much to do with it, we 
think no one can deny. The Jew, if the statistics given are of 
any value, seems to be outstripping the Germanic peoples in 
the intellectual and commercial race. Remembering the way 
in which most people look at the Jews, and the astonishing 
change in their position in these Germanic countries within so 
short a time, it were not to be supposed that the average Ger- 

* Transactions, etc., vol. iv., Part 2, 1876; article, ‘‘On the Numbers of the Jews 
in all ages,” pp. 325, 326, 331. 
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man, or any other man suffering thereby, should look on with 
perfect equanimity. But if any regard is to be paid to the 
repeated assertions of some of the most eminent Christian men 
in Europe, this, although a part, is not by any means the 
whole explanation of the agitation. Hof Prediger Stocker, 
chaplain to the Emperor of Germany, a man soundly abused 
indeed by the “Semitic” party, but whose sermons and addresses 
show him to be animated with a fervent Christian spirit, insists 
upon it that the Jewish question is “above all a religious 
question.” Whether right or wrong, it is certain that this 
aspect of the case is that which many of the best men in 
Germany seem to feel most deeply. To appreciate the case 
fully, we must remember that the modern Jews, to speak 
in a broad and general way, are divided into two schools, 
the Orthodox and the Liberal or Reformed. The former 
substantially agree with Christians in their belief in the 
infallible authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, and are 
still looking for the Messiah to come and fulfill unto them 
the promises made unto the fathers. The Reformed, on the 
other hand, are avowed rationalists, of various grades; and 
their views as to the divine authority of the Old Testament, 
however they may differ among themselves, seem to agree in 
general with those of rationalists in the Christian church. 
These expect no Messiah; but in general maintain that the 
Messiah, the “servant of Jehovah,” is the Israelitish nation, 
appointed of God to be the saviour of the world. Their 
position is well represented in a sermon preached by the 
Rabbi Wise some time ago at the dedication of a Jewish 
temple in Cincinnati. On that occasion he is reported as 
having said,— 


“The whole Messianic idea..... rests on the royal and dynastic claims of 
King David, against both of which the republican solemnly protests) He pro- 
tests against the principle. ..... No man has a right to govern...... We 


do not wish to return to Palestine, nor do we pray for the coming of Messiah. 
An American Israelite who trusts in God and believes in the divine truth of the 
Bible, needs no king to govern, no Messiah to redeem, and no miracles to demon- 
strate the truth of religion.” 

Numerically the Orthodox are much stronger than the Re- 
formed. In Russia and Roumania, as in the far east and in 
Africa, the great majority are of the orthodox school. The 
Reformed, however, are much the stronger in wealth and 
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general education, and it is in their hands that the press in 
Germany and Austria is said to lie. Both Orthodox and Re- 
formed, it need not be said, are intensely hostile to Chris- 
tianity. The Reformed, however, are much the more bitter 
and aggressive of the two, and among the Germanic peoples, 
using every advantage which the possession of capital and 
education can confer, they are giving their whole strength, 
with the greatest ability and activity, to the extension of that 
rationalistic movement against all evangelical religion which 
the Jew, Spinoza, two hundred years ago in a manner began.* 
Such names as those of the Rabbi Cohen of Paris, Professor 
Adler, Mr. Heilprin of this country, Dr. Kalisch of Germany, 
and many others, will illustrate the rationalizing spirit of this 
party. And so, not unnaturally, in the address above cited, 
Herr Stécker bitterly complains of the ridicule and scoffing 
which the judaized press of Germany continually pours upon 
the holiest sanctities of the Christian religion. He says that 
he “can no longer look on with a quiet conscience” when 
he sees “how the Jews, while holding tenaciously by their 
own faith, seek to destroy the faith of Christendom;” that 
“the Jewish service of mammon threatens to corrupt the 
whole nation, while the Jewish press labors earnestly to 
destroy its faith,” till “Germany is actually threatened” 
—I render his words literally — “with dechristianization 
(entchristlichung) by means of the Jews.”+ All this the 
editor of the Kirchenzeitung endorses with the remark that 
“modern Judaism threatens to become a consuming fire to the 
German nation,”¢ and, elsewhere, that the “spiritual life of 
Austria also, threatens to fall wholly under the influence of 
the Jews.”"§ We cannot regard these, apparently, as merely 

* The researches of scholars like Munk, Joel, Mises, and others, have but lately 
shown us*how intimate and vital is the relation between modern rationalism in 
the Christian church, and the speculations of medixval Jewish scholars, conveyed, 
chiefly through Maimonides and Spinoza, into the theological literature of Chris- 
tendom. Many modern writers of repute, as, e. g., Dean Milman, in his History of 
the Jews, Mr. Lee in his Jnspiration of Scripture, and, more lately Prof. Flint, in 
his Anti-Theistic Theories, and Mr. Pollok in his recent Life of Spinoza, have 
admitted and called attention to this striking fact. 

+ Report of Hofprediger Stécker’s Address, in the Supplement to the Preussische 
Kreuz-zeitung, above cited. 

¢ Neue HEwvangelische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin, den 25 October, 1879; article 


“Hofprediger Stocker und das moderne Judenthum, 
§ Ib., 13 Marz, 1880, iu above cited article, 
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quite baseless exaggerations of alarmists and pessimists, men 
incapable of taking a calm and philosophic view of all the 
elements of the situation.* On the contrary, these apprehen- 
sions are based, as is plain, to a great extent, upon officially 
given data. Nor can it be anything less than a grave calam- 
ity, however modern unbelief and indifference may regard it, 
that the capital and intellectual power in any country should 
be held in a disproportionate degree by any class, whether 
Jew or Gentile, who, as a class, are the sworn enemies of 
the Gospel of Christ. Despite, therefore, the bitterness with 
which some of the anti-Jewish agitators are assailed in the 
judaized press of Germany, and allowing for the possible 
exaggeration which we may admit when the feelings of men 
are profoundly aroused, one cannot, it would seem, but give 
men like Professor Von Schulte and others, his peers, a 
thoughtful hearing. We are not at all sure that the King 
of Prussia was not more than half right, from a Christian 
point of view, when in 1847, just before the completion of 
Jewish emancipation in his dominions, he declared that to 
accord the Jews complete civil equality in privilege with 
Christians, would be found “incompatible with the well being 
of a Christian state.” Certainly this must at least be true 
where state and church are related as in Germany. And 
in the opinion of many of the most competent Christian men 
in Germany, the event is justifying the anticipation of the 
King. When in Germany two years ago, one of the most 
eminent Christian professors in the Universities remarked to 
the writer in substance as follows: “The root of this whole 
antichristian movement in the German Empire is with the Jews. 
They have come to control almost the entire secular press and 
are using all the power of that press to diffuse unbelief in Chris- 
tianity among the masses of the people.” Professor Christlieb, 
in a lately published work, attributes the prevailing indifference 
of the German churches to Foreign Mission work, in large part 
to this anti-Christian Jewish influence. His words are: 

“The many and deeply rooted obstacles to a warmer missionary spirit have 
been often exposed. I shall not repeat them here. I would only lay great stress 


* So, naturally, argue not a few, as, e. g., Herr Oppenheim, in Die Gegenwart, 
Berlin, den 10 Januar, 1880. But he fails successfully to disprove the truth o 
the facts above stated, or explain away their significance. 
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on the shameful fact that the liberal press, which is still the greatest power in 
forming public opinion, is for the most part in Germany in the hands of the 
Reform Jews, the bitterest of all the opponents of Missions. Is it then to be 
expected that the educated classes in Germany will give a juster treatment to the 
subject of missions, so long as they do not seek to free themselves from the Jewish 
spirit of the age?”* 

In England, also, the same feeling of hostility to Christian- 
ity and to Christian Missions finds strong expression in the 
Jewish community and sometimes makes itself heard. On the 
15th of last March, for example, a formal protest of Jews 
against the work of the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews was handed in to the Bishop of Liver- 
pool, insisting on “the abolition” of what they termed “ these 
disreputable societies.” The animus of the signers will suffi- 
ciently appear from a single paragraph :— 

“We should accept Christianity indeed, as soon as the dove becomes an owl— 
as soon as the lion becomes a lamb—as soon as the devoted husband becomes a 
brutal wife-kicker—as soon as the loving son becomes a parricide—as soon as the 
affectionate mother deserts her children— .. . . as soon as the believer in one 
God shall believe in three—as soon as day turns into night and light into darkness, 
then and hot till then, shall the Jew turn Christian.” 


The Jewish Chronicle, from which we quote,t expresses 
regret that the petition should have contained “intemperate 
expressions,” but yet describes the protest as giving utterance 
to “righteous feelings of indignation.” 

A single witness further will suffice. Professor Ebrard of 
Erlangen, in the concluding chapter of his Apologetik, uses the 
following impressive language : 

“Where do we stand? To the man who will attentively consider the signs of 
the times, it will appear as if our time might be compared to the last year of the 
ministry of Christ, when the great mass of the people of Israel, who before that 
had followed him with a half-blind enthusiasm, turned away from him and left 
him alone with his disciples. Also in these days is it again that same Semitic 
people, which, having entered into the phase of a modern Sadduceeism, is working 
as the chief agitator to turn the masses of the Germanic and Germano-Roman 
nations, especially the former, astray in their Christian faith, and form a propa- 
ganda for the pantheistic view of the world.” } 


Such then are the facts which have given rise to the Jewish 
question in its present form in the politics of modern Europe, 

* Protestant Foreign Missions, New York, 1880, p.48. + Issue of March 15th. 

¢ Apologetik. Wissenschaftliche Rechtfertigung des Christenthums, von J. H. A. 
Ebrard, Dr. philos. et theol. Giitersloh, 1880, Zweiter Theil, Zweite Auflage, 8. 
591,592. 
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and such is the aspect in which many thoughtful men regard 
it. What the developments of the immediate future may be, 
is not easy to say. That any such governmental measures as 
the anti-Jewish party desire, will be successfully carried 
through, is, however, most improbable. The day for distinc- 
tions in privilege, based on distinction in race or family, is 
about gone by, and the shadow will not go back on the dial. © 
Granting this, it seems then probable that in the absence of 
any restrictive anti-Jewish legislation, Jewish influence in Cen- 
tral Europe will reach a yet greater height in the near future 
than even at present. The increased and increasing number 
of wealthy Jews who are now receiving a liberal education in 
the gymnasia and universities of Germany and Austria make 
this apparently certain. Whether the popular jealousy of the 
Jews will increase in proportion to the growth of their influence, 
is a question, and a question of no little moment, especially to 
the Jews themselves. The Middle Ages, we may be sure, in 
any case will not return; and yet we can easily conceive that 
the position of the Jews in many parts of Europe might easily 
become for a season most unenviable. In any event it seems 
clear from the facts before us, that the Jews, through their 
control of the capital of Europe and their intellectual and 
political influence, are likely, according to the ordinary prin- 
ciples which operate in human affairs, soon to become a more 
important factor in the political history of the world than at 
any time before since their dispersion, or indeed in their whole 
history hitherto. Nor can we ignore their present increasing 
influence on the religious thought of the age as a very signifi- 
cant fact. All who believe in the Old and New Testaments 
as a true revelation of God, however they may differ in 
their specific interpretations and consequent anticipations for 
the future, will certainly agree that in the light of that revealed 
Word, the present and prospective position of the Jewish 
nation, is a fact, to the Christian, exceedingly impressive and 
suggestive. 
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Articte IV.—THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Tse Annual Report of the Maine Sunday School Union, 
in 1827, spoke of it asa subject for congratulation that Sunday 
school libraries were becoming popular. The report used this 
language : 

‘“‘We consider them among the most interesting and useful 
means of religous instruction now employed ; and probably, as 
a stimulus to induce the poor classes of children to come to the 
schools and to continue in them, they will be more powerful 
than anything else. And, further, as the children become inter- 
ested in this kind of reading, it will, in many instances, extend 
its happy influences to the parents. Parents not given to reli- 
gious reading are not unfrequently induced to read the books 
which the children carry home.” 

If the matter were put to vote to-day in all our religious com- 
munities, a very large majority would be found ready to re- 
assert, in substance, this utterance of a half a century ago. That 
the Sunday school library is a source of more or less perplexity 
nearly all Sunday school workers agree. That there are evils 
—real evils to be guarded against—connected with it, every 
one who knows any thing of the matter, is free to confess, 
That there may be improvements, some radical, some as to 
details, introduced into the whole system, is clear. That all 
concerned ought to work toward a continually advancing stand- 
ard, is evident. » But that on the whole, in spite of all deficien- 
cies and drawbacks, both theoretically and practically the Sun- 
day school library is a means of good, and may be made still 
more useful, we take to be demonstrated. The strong words 
quoted from the Maine report, it should be borne in mind, were 
uttered concerning the library of fifty yearsago. The range of 
choice then ,was very limited, for children’s literature was just 
beginning to be. Some of us whose memories do not go back 
as far as that by a good deal, can still remember the character 
of some of the books which had drifted down into our later 
generation from what we may call the azoic age of Sunday 
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school literature, books at which the ragamuffins of our mis- 
sion schools would now turn up their noses. But if those 
words of the Maine report were true then, as no doubt they 
were, much more will their equivalent be true to-day, when 
the range of suitable literature for this purpose is very wide, 
when a judicious system of selection can secure a large library 
of really choice and valuable books. 

There is one argument for the existence of the Sunday school 
library that, apart from every other consideration, is the suffi- 
cient justification of its being. This is the antidote it presents 
to a pernicious juvenile literature. Granted that the Sunday 
school library may ,be far from being the ideal. Granted that 
there may be in it books that are sadly deficient in literary power, 
or that fall below the highest religious standard. Granted that 
many a book may be weak—there is still too great a proportion 
of skim-milk to the cream in our Sunday school libraries. Still 
the library as a whole is pure and good compared with the flash 
story paper or the dime novel. It is something surely, that 
an hundred thousand such libraries, more or less, are scattered 
all over the land, and are in the hands of the children who are 
exposed to the evil influences of these concoctions from the 
devil’s laboratory. These libraries are lending their aid to over- 
come evil—-an enormous and rampant but too little compre- 
hended evil—with good. ‘Much trash in these libraries,” is it 
said? Beitso. Trash is better than poison any time and every 
time. The trash of the Sunday school book is better than the 
trash of the juvenile weekly ; there is at least more morality in 
it. If there is much chaff there is at least some wheat, and what 
there is, is nutritious. There is no food in the devil’s literature. 
Fuel there is, to inflame and destroy. Food there is not; so, 
even at the lowest estimate, the Sunday school literature is better 
than very much of periodical juvenile literature. It serves as at 
least a partial antidote against that which is thoroughly bad. 
That would be a sad day for our children which should see the 
Sunday school library given up, and those who had been sup- 
plied from it left to find all their mental food, as would be the 
case with most of them, from the news stands. By no means 
all of our children are reached by the Sunday school library, to 
be sure. But a very great many of them are, For all such 
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the argument for the continuance of the Sunday school library 
is convincing. There is equal argument for the improvement 
of the library—a point to which further reference will be made. 

The existence of the library in the Sunday school is, as it 
would seem, amply justified. Indeed the library has now be- 
come so much a part and parcel of the Sunday schcol that, ex- 
cept in possible isolated cases, it cannot be abandoned. It has 
grown up with the Sabbath school system. The demand has 
created the supply, and the supply has reacted to increase the 
demand. The proportions to which a distinctively Sunday 
school literature has grown are something enormous. There is 
no reason to expect that this literature will not continue to in- 
crease. ‘T'here are publishing societies and private houses that 
give themselves largely, if not wholly, to the issuing of this 
class of books. There are two regular crops every year and a 
good many special products between times, and there is no 
prospect of any limit to the production. The prospect is, on 
the contrary, that there will be a continual increase. It goes 
without saying that the quality should be improved at least as 
fast as the quantity is enlarged. But the point to be observed 
here is that we have this great and constantly growing mass of 
Sunday school literature. We may seek to improve its charac- 
ter, but we cannot do away with it even if we wanted to do so. 
But ought we to want to do away with it? Should we not 
rather, seek to make it more and more serviceable for the incul- 
cation of truth, and so for the building up of character? 

Taking it for granted now, that the Sunday school library 
will exist, let us ask—what shall be its character? This is 
here the all-impdértant question; for manifestly upon its char- 
acter it depends whether it will be a bane, or at least a very 
mixed good, or a blessing. 

The question of the character of the library is to be deter- 
mined in the light of the larger question of the object of the 
Sunday school itself. That object is the building up of Christian 
character in those who come under its influence. Its main in- 
strument in this work is the inculcation of scripture truth. 
Wisely do some of the foremost of those interested in Sunday 
school work among us think it would be far better could we 
change the name of this institution to “Bible School.” It is 
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really a place for the study of the Bible, with the prime view 
to its results in character. Every thing that interferes with this 
should have no place in the true Sabbath school. Even an only 
tolerably rigid application of this principle would sweep away 
much of our modern Sunday school machinery and all of our 
Sunday school gimeracks. But a study of the Bible in the 
school is not an end in itself. The Sabbath school is not a pro- 
fessional school. The Bible is studied, not that its antiquities 
and geography and history, or even its theology may be mas- 
tered. It is simply a means to the higher end of the formation 
of a Christian character. The true Sabbath school teacher de- 
voutly echoes the words of his Lord, and prays for his pupils, 
“Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is truth.” 

The Sabbath school is a supplementary institution. It should 
never for a moment be allowed to take the place of the home 
or the Christian Church. This remark, of course, is not fully 
applicable to distinctively mission schools. But it is a vital 
thought as concerns the average Sunday school, and it has its 
application to the question before us. 

The object of the Sunday school then is, with the divine 
blessing upon its work, to produce Christian character in its 
pupils. The great instrument employed to this end is divine 
truth. To teach the Bible, not in the letter that killeth, but in 
the spirit which giveth life, should be the great aim of every 
Sunday school instructor. But while this is the great instru- 
ment it is not the only instrument. Among the adjuncts to 
this instruction in divine truth, with its aim to produce a 
Christian character, not the least efficient is the Sabbath school 
library. The teacher has the scholar under bis instruction in 
fact only about a half hour in the week. The scholar takes 
home a book from the library that may serve to occupy all his 
leisure hours till the next Sabbath. It is of the first importance 
that the silent teacher shall not contradict nor counteract the 
utterances of the living teacher. 

What then shall be the character of the library that shall 
serve as a useful adjunct to the instruction of the Sunday 
school session ? 

In answering this question, two views may be taken—a 
a narrower and a broader one. They shade off, to be sure, 
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somewhat indefinitely into each other, but the boundary lines, 
while not rigid, are practically marked with sufficient clearness. 

According to the narrower view only books of a distinctively 
and professedly religious character should be admitted into the 
Sunday school library. The children, it is claimed, will read 
all they can in their books on the Sabbath, and hence secular 
reading must, as far as possible, be put out of their way. Be- 
sides, it is asked, is it not a contradiction in terms to introduce 
secular books into a Sabbath school library ? Must not those only 
which are, at least, technically religious be invariably asso- 
ciated with the Sabbath school ? 

The opposite extreme to this is that broadest view which 
would make the Sunday school library little else than a smaller 
counterpart of the common circulating library. It would not 
run quite so much to novels, perhaps, as the latter, but it 
would not very materially differ from that, except in the fact 
that its books were on the whole more juvenile. It would not 
confine its books to Sabbath reading, but would expect that 
they would be read largely on week days. 

Between these there is a medium course. It would not con- 
fine the library to nominally religious books, but it would make 
its selections judiciously and with much care. The aim of the 
Sabbath school, as has been said, is to build up Christian 
character. It is not simply—certainly it ought not to be—to 
get the children converted. That of course. But that is only 
the beginning. Character should be based upon love to God, 
but from that as a root should grow all that is excellent and 
beautiful. The Christian parent, the Christian teacher, longs 
with the utmost ,intensity that the children should be Christ- 
ians. But these parents and teachers want them also to grow 
into perfect ones in Christ Jesus. We all of us want the 
children of the coming ‘generation to grow up, broad in their 
views of truth, comprehensive in their sympathies, strong in 
manliness and womanliness, their whole characters permeated 
with “sweetness and light.” We want them to be rooted and 
grounded in the truth, so that they may not fear the opposition 
of false science ; so that the temptations to rest character upon 
anything but divine truth, as upon bed-rock, may not avail 
against them; so that vagaries of religious emotions and cur- 
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rents of feeling may not swerve them out of the true channel 
and strand them upon shoals or involve them in treacherous 
quicksands, 

Now a library wisely gathered from a wide range of suitable 
literature is a first-class help in this direction. It will not take 
the place of the instruction in the Word of God; it is nota 
substitute for the personal influence of the teacher. But books 
have a pervasive power all their own. Reading is a continually 
growing force among our children and young people, its in- 
fluence already utterly past all computation. For the purpose 
just now indicated, of informing the mind, quickening the 
intelligence, broadening the sympathies, presenting high ideals, 
good books are invaluable. But when we say “good books” 
we do not need to mean distinctively, or perhaps more correctly 
speaking professedly, religious books. There are many books 
received without question on the shelves even of libraries con- 
stituted on the narrower method mentioned above, which are 
religious, in a technical sense, without being good. They are 
wishy-washy, or they are untrue to nature, or they are exag- 
gerated, or they are one-sided. An exceedingly thin film of 
religious—teaching, we were about to say, twaddle would be 
the better word—serves to set afloat in the Sunday school an 
improbable or a silly story. And the book goes without 
question because, forsooth, it isa “religious book.” Parents 
who would shrink from permitting their children to read a 
book on natural science, for example, on Sunday, will never 
question the suitableness for reading on that day of one of these 
regulation Sunday school library books, though it may be like 
one we had occasion to read only the other day, a story of a 
lad who helps another out of prison, steals money out of a 
missionary box, nearly sells his soul for the sake of an old 
horse, and does not give any clear signs of true repentance after 
it all. 

Of course we do not mean to say that all of our Sunday 
school literature is of this character for silliness or worse. There 
will be something to be said on this point farther on. The 
point made here is that all so-called religious books are not 
necessarily good books for the purpose now in view—the 
helping in the rounding out and perfecting of noble, worthy, 
alluring Christian character. 
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For example there is a series of books written by one who 
shall be nameless here, which are admitted without question 
into some Sunday school libraries on the ground that they are 
distinctively religious stories. We need not doubt for a mo- 
ment the honesty of aim of the author. He asserts that he 
writes them with the distinct purpose of teaching, through this 
medium, religious truth. But they are in reality mere novels 
—from a literary point of view exceedingly poor ones at that. 
They are forced and unnatural in their characters, improbable 
in their situations, and wooden in their style. Why should 
they be upon the Sunday school library shelves, and such a 
book say, as ‘ Young Mrs. Jardine” be excluded because it 
makes no pretension to be anything but a novel? The books 
of the one author are ostensibly—we had almost said ostenta- 
tiously—religious; but the religion is patched on, and the story 
reader will know very well how to skip it. In Mrs. Craik’s 
books, however, the religious sentiment and spirit is woven 
into the very warp and woof of the story; it is the atmosphere 
in which the characters move. The literary style of that well- 
known author is pure and simple and good. 

The point to be observed here is that we should not be de- 
ceived by mere names. Whether a book is professedly relig- 
ious or not, is really of no consequence. Whether it holds up 
a true and high ideal of character, is of immense consequence. 
Whether it is a professéedly religious biography or not, is of 
little consequence. That it depicts a true man who feared God 
and worked righteousness, is everything. A book, developing 
in a way, level to the youth’s apprehension, some branch of 
science—astronomy, geology, physiology—of course from the 
Christian point of view, and in a Christain spirit, may be a 
better book by far than many a so-called religious story. 


The principle now being set forth, it remains to apply it. It 
will be found a sufficiently comprehensive principle to suit 
various circumstances. Circumstances, we must admit, do alter 
cases. The special wants of each school must form the main 
criterion of judgment. We have before us, for example, the 
catalogue of the library of a school with which we are person- 
ally acquainted. It is a church school, that is to say the chil- 
dren who attend it come from the families that form the church, 
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This church would not be called wealthy as compared with 
some of the metropolitan churches; but, it is a strong, active, 
well-to-do organization. The children in the school then, come 
from comfortable and intelligent homes; many of them from 
really Christian homes. The books in this library are all of a 
distinctively religious character. There is connected with the 
church a fairly good parish library, which takes a wider range 
than that of the Sunday school. There is, therefore, under the 
circumstances, no need that the latter should broaden its limits 
beyond the carefully chosen circle to which it is now restricted. 

A contrast to that catalogue is that of “The Pilgrim Chapel,” 
Brooklyn, connected with the church to which Dr. R. S. Storrs 
ministers. In it are to be found, besides many of the general 
class just named, such books as “ A Life for a Life,” Abbott’s 
histories, some of George Macdonald’s works, Edward Eggle- 
ston’s stories, Miss Alcott’s books, some even of the “ Oliver 
Optic” series, and one or two of Charles Dickens’ novels. We 
may not coincide with each individual selection; but it is 
pretty evident that a library constituted on this broader princi- 
ple is practically more helpful with the class among whom it 
circulates toward the promotion of worthy character, than one 
on a more rigid basis. And this from the simple fact that it is 
more likely to be read than is the other. 

We know of a mission-school in New York whose library is 
constituted on a broad basis, many of the volumes being suited 
to circulation among adults. It is really a small circulating 
library ; but in order that it may not interfere with the regular 
work of the Sabbath school, the books are distributed on a 
week-day evening. This library, as we are informed, is in great 
demand, and is doing a good work among its patrons. 

The fact is, that children, even among our mission-school 
population, will read; but they will despise and reject a litera- 
ture that has nothing but its religion to commend it. If they 
are not supplied with morally wholesome reading, which yet may 
not be distinctively religious, they will read the dime novels, or 
what our English friends have well dubbed the “ penny awfuls.” 
It would be folly indeed, to ignore the facts in the case for the 
sake of putting a theoretically perfect library in circulation. 
The library is of no account as an end. The real object is, by 
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its aid, to put into the minds of the children helpful truths, as 
concerns their relations to both God and their fellow-men. It 
is the application in this sphere of the principle of the great 
apostle, when he said he became all things to all men, that he 
might by all means save some. 

There should be then, we may rightly conclude, no procrus- 
tean rule applicable indifferently to all schools alike. Is the 
school in a city, or a town, or in a purely rural community ? 
That has something to do with determining the question, for it 
makes some difference as to the accessibility of books from 
other sources. Is there a parish or a town library available? 
That is another element to enter into the consideration. Is the 
school one constituted from the families of a church, or does it 
partake more or less of a mission character? That again must 
enter into the consideration in determining the exact character 
of the books that shall be put upon the library shelves. The 
application of the principle should be a matter of fact rather 
than of name. A book may be written for the Sunday school 
library, and yet be a very poor thing—as many of them are. 
It may be written with no thought of Sunday school circula- 
tion, and yet be the very thing for such a library. The ten- 
dency heretofore has been to be far too much governed by 
mere names. We have asked, “is it a Sunday school book ?” 
not, “is it a book fit for the Sunday school?” When a volume 
has been put forward as a “Sunday-school book,” we have 
asked no further questions. Hence has arisen no small part of 
the evils which, as all agree, do attach themselves to a greater 
or less degree to our Sunday school library system. 

But there is, after all, a wide range of selection. That there 
has been, at least of late, some considerable improvement in the 
character of what we call Sunday school literature, any one 
acquainted with the facts, will, we think, be ready to admit. 
How meagre the supply, how unsatisfactory, as we would now 
deem it, the character of the books forming such libraries as 
won the warm commendation of the Maine Sunday school 
Union, fifty years ago! Child-nature is now far better under- 
stood than it was then, the methods of reaching and moving it, 
far better comprehended. Not only has it come to be consid- 
ered worth while to work for both the pleasure and the profit 
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of children, but the idea has almost been pushed to the extreme 
of thinking that the children are about the only ones worth 
working for. A single illustration of this is the fact that the 
recurring holiday times see ten books issued for children where 
there is one for adults. In their mechanical execution, as well 
as in their contents, children’s books have vastly improved. 
There are unquestionably many poor books issued still. In the 
great demand that has arisen publishers are tempted to push 
out that which will sell, without being over particular as to its 
quality. There are many goodish books—almost as much an 
abomination as are irreligious books, for their practical ten- 
dency is not a little in the same direction. There are, beyond 
doubt, too many books such as they are, while there is room 
for an indefinite number more of books of a really first-rate 
character. And yet, after all, there are a great many excellent 
and helpful books among those of a distinctively Sunday 
school character. And if the principle maintained in this 
paper is true, there is a circle of books outside of this—tales, 
history, biography, travel, natural science—which may be judi- 
ciously drawn from for the purpose in hand. 

But while we are ready to admit that there has been an ad- 
vance on the whole in the character of the books written for 
our Sunday schools, certainly in literary style and in whole- 
someness of the views of life presented, there is, nevertheless, 
still much room for improvement. For one thing there are too 
many stories in comparison with other kinds of literature. 
Nine-tenths, or more, of the contents of our Sunday school 
libraries are “story books.” Not a few of them are simple 
novelettes; lacking the literary power and intellectual stim- 
ulus of a first class novel, introducing enough religion to make 
them pass a library committee, but read by the children for the 
sake of the story. It is certainly bad for a child’s intellectual 
development to absorb these tales week after week. There 
are in them, in spite of the fact that they are written for Sun- 
day schools, some of the elements we condemn in what we 
rightly style “pernicious literature.’ There are some of the 
same false views of life, some of the same experiences of suc- 
cess obtained by luck rather than by hard struggle. ‘There is 
an unnaturalness often in the characters and the situations ; 
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and there is error, by defect or excess, in even the religious 
teaching, which is the sole reason for being of this class of 
literature. This excess of the story element is doubtless one of 
the gravest objections that can be urged against the Sunday 
school library system. That a child may read—unquestioned, 
because they are “library books”—from twenty-five to fifty 
such books each year, and keep up the practice for years to- 
gether, is no small evil. It as the great evil of the whole sys- 
tem, and it is to be deeply deprecated. 

But the remedy is patent. Improve the character of the 
library. We need not do away with all the story books, even 
with all the religious novelettes. Such a book, for instance, as 
the late Mrs. Prentiss’ “Stepping Heavenward,” is in every 
way wholesome and helpful as well as attractive. There is 
abundant room for more such works. But there is also need 
for a different class still. Good biographies are excellent, and 
command readers.) We need more than we have of the lives 
of eminent men and women, in comparatively small volumes, 
in readable style, adapted to children, but not made childish. 
This “writing down” to children is unnecessary and fatile. 
It is no wonder that they resent it. We need compact but 
graphic histories of the great epochs of the church. If 
rightly done such books will enchain the children’s attention. 
There is a field from which large harvests of interesting ma- 
terial may be gleaned in the annals of missionary work and in 
the lives of missionaries. What the Almighty has done in 
nature—in earth and sky and sea—might be unfolded so that 
the child can understand. Such books he might read, even on 
the Sabbath, with more intellectual and probably more moral 
advantage than the story of some little boy who was too puny 
to be naughty, who loved to sing hymns better than to play 
marbles, who in his precocious piety died at a tender age, 
and was followed to his grave by a weeping Sunday school. 
Livingston’s and Stanley’s travels are too bulky, except for the 
oldest scholars. But skillful condensations of such works 
would make excellent reading for Sunday school scholars, and 
there is a considerable range in this direction. 

In short, improvement will come from getting rid of the 
idea that a Sunday school library book must necessarily be a 
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religious story. Why should we walk in so narrow a circle 
when just outside of it are such rich fields? It is no more es- 
sentially sacred inside the arbitrary fence we have reared than 
outside. What we need is to secure for the young readers 
nutritious moral food. Such food—some of the best of it in- 
deed—cannot be all gathered within the palings of what is 
technically known as Sunday school literature. 

A grave responsibility rests upon the publishers of the Sun- 
day school books. Some of them are entirely trustworthy. 
You can take up their catalogues with the assurance that noth- 
ing hurtful isembraced there. But you cannot be so sure that 
some, even of their books, are not simply goodish. This is one 
of the points that demands the attention of those who have the 
making of children’s books. Better be weak than wicked, un- 
doubtedly. But itis asin to be weak when strength is possible. 
So long as weak books find publishers they will be written, but 
the publishers can crush out the weak writers if they will. 
The number of women is legion who want to live by what they 
deem the lady-like employment of writing wishy-washy stories 
with a mild—very mild—religious flavor, when they ought to 
be nursing the sick, or attending a counter, or cooking in a 
kitchen. And there are some men who had better throw down 
the pen for the plough or the plane. If the publishers would 
set their faces as a flint against all merely goodish books, the 
nuisance would soon be abated. They should, too, limit the 
“output” of mere stories. There is certainly no objection, so 
far as the theory is concerned, to the endeavor to teach truth 
through the story form. The danger is that in practice the 
story will crowd out other forms of literature. No one of us 
will object to our children reading some good stories, whether 
religious or merely secular. But we do not want them to read 
nothing but stories. The tendency of the publishers is to 
crowd the shelves of the Sunday school libraries with story 
books to the exclusion of other things. At this point there 
is need of reformation. 

But the publishers are bound by the laws of trade. They 
are not to be expected to make books for fun, or for pure 
benevolence. Even the Sunday School Union and the Tract 
Society must make their books pay. They all must make 
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books that will sell. So we cannot, at least in the first in- 
stance, ask too much from the publishers. The responsibility 
for the character of the library largely rests then upon the 
Sunday School authorities. The selection of a library is a 
work of grave trust. Too often those having the matter in 
charge take no pains whatsoever about it. Sometimes the 
whole selection is left to the publisher, who, however honest— 
and many of them are entirely so—cannot know the special 
needs of the school. Even this slipshod way may not intro- 
duce any positively deleterious book into the school, but it 
will not give a thoroughly constituted library which shall be 
a power working harmoniously with the other machinery of the 
school toward the production of symmetrical and strong 
religious character. 

A more excellent way is one adopted in a school of which 
we happened to have some knowledge. Here no book is 
admitted which is not unanimously approved by two or three 
judicious readers from among the congregation. The distinc- 
tively religious test is applied in this library, as it is taken for 
granted that the children, coming from prosperous and Chris- 
tian homes, will have access to other reading matter elsewhere, 
while a parish library is accessible to the older scholars and 
teachers and the congregation generally. 

The librarian of another prosperous school has kindly 
furnished us specimen copies of reports to the library com- 
mittee of his school on the character of books examined. 
These reports give particulars and analyses of the books in 
question, and suggest their classification and the like. Kept 
on file, they become a directory to the whole library, a charac- 
terization of all the books, of great value to the teacher who 
would help in the directing of his pupils’ reading. 

It is for the authorities of each school to determine whether 
they shall make a broader or a narrower application of the 
principle advanced in this paper. Within any limits they 
may set there is still range enough as to the choice of individ- 
ual books. It is a high demand that is put upon the discern- 
ment, the taste, the knowledge, the piety of the Sunday school 
librarian and his associates. But they can have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that a thoroughly good library is an immense 
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power for helping the children forward in the development of 
worthy character. 

There is a further responsibility that rests upon parents in 
this matter. They should not take it for granted that the 
Sunday school library book is necessarily the book that is 
good for their children. They certainly should not permit 
their children’s minds and hearts to be under the unintermitting 
wash of stories, even though such are called religious, are 
bound in showy covers, are adorned (?) with execrable illustra- 
tions, are heavily leaded and amply padded every way, and 
issued as first class Sunday-school literature. It is the parents’ 
province to determine whether any book shall be read upon 
the Lord’s Day, or remanded to week-day time. Only if a 
parent forbids the Sunday reading of the library book he 
ought to provide something to take its place. It does not 
seem to us that, for example, “Tom Brown at Rugby” is 
precisely the book for Sabbath reading, healthful and helpful 
book as it is. But there is many a so-called religious story on 
our Sunday-school library shelves that is positively injurious 
compared with “Tom Brown.” Certainly any boy will be 
better for being put, even on the Sabbath, in the companion- 
ship of “Tom” and under the teachings of Dr. Arnold, than 
left to his own idle thoughts, or to his plannings for to-morrow’s 
sport. We must overcome evil with good ; and if it be evil— 
a matter for each parent to determine for his own family—to 
read certain books on the Sabbath, he must give his children 
other suitable reading or employment. In short the parent’s 
vigilance must be added to the librarian’s vigilance. However 
good a library may be as a whole, it is left for the parent to 
determine whether each individual book is such as his child 
ought to read. Because it comes out of the library he must 
not take it for granted that it is suited to be of service to his 
child, any more than the librarian must take it for granted 
that because it bears the imprimatur of a religious publishing 
house it is of necessity a good book—good for helping the 
- development of character. 

But when all concerned—writers, publishers, librarians, 
teachers, parents—feel and exercise their responsibility, we 
shall have in the Sunday school library a far greater power for 
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good than is now the case. The current is setting in the right 
direction. But in this matter, as in every other of a similar 
character, the price of growing excellence is ceaseless vigilance. 
The object is worth the effort. To have our children and their 
children grow up strong, vertebrated, manly, symmetrical 
Christians, is worth no small pains. It does not lie in the 
power of the Sunday school library alone to make them all 
this. But the right kind of a Sunday school library is an 
immense help in this direction. 
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ArticLe V.—THE WINES OF THE BIBLE.* 


WHEN your committee kindly invited me to address you I 
was so burdened with extra work that I felt I must decline. 
Their unwillingness, however, to allow this led me to hope 
that the times have become favorable for the discussion of this 
subject, so that I could not refuse, for a bad foundation is 
worse than none, and it is a grievous wrong to base the claims 
of a good cause on any questionable hypothesis. What will 
become of it when the sandy foundation is swept from beneath ? 
“ Tf the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” 

The question whether the Bible teaches that there are two 
kinds of wine—one unfermented and therefore a blessing; the 
other fermented, and therefore a curse—will never rest till it is 
decided right. We may set it down as axiomatic truth that 
injury to a good cause comes only from the suppression of the 
truth, never from the truth itself. Truth and human well- 
being cannot be on opposite sides. Then as we have a good 
cause let us throw the door wide open to truth from every 
quarter. 

I do not presume to address you on this subject because I 
am wiser than others, but simply because God cast my lot in 
lands where I had exceptional opportunities to learn the truth. 
The physiological aspect of this question I leave to others bet- 
ter qualified to speak of it. I only express satisfaction that in 
these days physiology begins to vindicate the Bible attitude 
toward wine. 

I should not object to the notion of an unfermented wine if 
I could find any evidence of its existence in Bible lands, 
though it did exist—in a much smaller way than some sup- 
pose, as one of the exceptional inventions of Roman luxury. 
If one of you should be held responsible for ail the evils of 
drunkenness because you would not believe in unfermented 
beer, you would occupy the situation of some in relation to un- 

* This Article is an address delivered March 14, 1881, before the Kvangelical 
Minister’s Association of Boston. Some paragraphs not used in the delivery are 
here inserted. 
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fermented wine, and would feel that even that argument did 
not prove its existence. 

What reader of the Bible who had not heard of this theory 
would ever learn it from those sacred pages? Even its authors 
confess that they did not learn it from the Bible. It was an 
impression from some other quarter ; a feeling that here was a 
key to the solution of certain difficulties in promoting this re- 
form on Bible grounds, and therefore true, but we must not 
forget that the sort of wine used by our Saviour is a question 
of fact, not of theology, and to be learned like other facts, not 
decided by our ideas of what ought to have been. It would 
not be safe to determine the doctrine of the Trinity or of 
future punishment by our own opinions of what they ougkt to 
be. The same arguments by which some seek to prove this 
theory true would also prove that a holy and benevolent God 
cannot create fire that will burn or water that will drown his 
intelligent creatures. 

There is no “a priort” argument against wine, in the proper 
sense of that term, being miraculously made by our Saviour, 
that would not also prove that the process of fermentation by 
which grape-juice becomes wine is not his divine arrangement. 
The same divine Saviour that acted in the one case also acted 
in the other, and both results are equally from him, for “ with- 
out him was not anything made that was made,” and every 
natural property of a thing is created as truly as the substance. 
It behooves men to be careful then how they undertake to de- 
termine for Christ what he ought to do and what to leave 
undone. If the Creator is not to blame for men’s abuse of the 
things that he shas made neither is he to blame because he once 
did miraculously what he is constantly doing in the operation 
of his own natural laws. 

A few followers of Tatian—a writer of the latter part of the 
second century—called Encratites (abstainers), abstained from 
marriage and used water at the Lord’s Supper; but with that 
exception we hear of no diversity in the use of wine at that 
ordinance for eighteen centuries. However at war on other 
points here all were agreed. The Papist uses unleavened bread 
but unfermented wine never entered his imagination. Arme- 
nian and Nestorian, Rome and Constantinople, Papist and 
Protestant on this point were one, 
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Certainly we should not object to such wine that it is some- 
thing new. As I said in 1869, so say I now. Let the thing 
stand on its own merits, and if it vindicates its claims to exis- 
tence put it down as one of the fulfillments of that promise that 
“the wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall 
eat straw like the bullock.” But no, nothing will satisfy these 
men unless we admit that Christ used it in his day. 

For my own part, if one admitting that our Lord used wine 
in the ordinary and well-known meaning of that term then, for 
Pliny says that “fermentation is the process by which grape- 
juice becomes wine,” and in the ordinary meaning of the same 
term to-day, should, in meeting the tremendous evil of distilled 
liquors, feel called on to forego wine for his brother’s sake, I 
am with him heart and hand. Even if when he sees some 
brands freshly plucked from the burning sit down at the Lord’s 
table he should use a somewhat different wine from what 
Christ used, lest the smouldering fire should break out a-fresh, 
who shall dare to say that Christ would not accept the service 
and the motive for the variation? But when any man insists 
that the Bible teaches the theory of an unfermented wine and 
makes my coéperation in temperance work conditioned on my 
subscribing to that delusion, brethren, I judge no one who 
thinks differently, but I can never consent to that, for in my 
case it would be handling the word of God deceitfully. There 
T stand, and I can stand nowhere else. When I look at some 
of the methods employed to read that meaning into holy scrip- 
ture [ cannot wonder that scoffers complain. Good men make 
the Bible teach anything they want it to say. The liberty thus 
taken with scripture leads to a way of dealing with it that is 
even ludicrous. Soon after Israel emerged from the desert the 
Lord said to his people (Deut. xxix. vi.), ‘‘ Ye have not eaten 
bread; neither have ye drank wine or strong drink that ye 
might know that I am the Lord ;” that is, “ though deprived 
of the ordinary supply of food and drink I sustained you in 
other ways, that you might know the peculiar relation I sus- 
tain to you as your covenant God.” But one of these writers 
tells us that when Israel was wholly dependent on God for food 
and drink in the wilderness they were taught total abstinence 
from wine and strong drink, that they might honor him the 
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more. Now, apply this to the first statement in the verse, “ Ye 
have not eaten bread ” and we make God “ teaching Israel total 
abstinence from bread, that they might honor him the more!” 
Is such treatment of the word of God fitted to increase rever- 
ence for its divine teachings in this day of irreverent skepticism ? 

It is said that this notion of an unfermented wine is essen- 
tial to the success of the cause. Then I fear it never can suc- 
ceed, for under the good government of God nothing prospers 
in the end that depends on error for success. But is not the 
golden rule of Christ a foundation broad enough for total abstin- 
ence? Paul felt that it was when he said, “I will eat no meat 
while the world stands if it cause my brother to sin. Then do 
we take sufficiently into account the different methods required 
in different circumstances? Drunkenness never was and is not 
now the besetting sin of Syria, and when were Jews noted for 
that vice? Though in colder regions, as in northwestern Per- 
sia, it abounds as it does with us. After residing two years in 
the interior of Turkey the first drunkard that I saw was an 
English sailor reeling along the beach at Scanderoon. And 
not long before his death good Mr. Calhoun told me that in all 
the Protestant churches in Syria no case of discipline or of 
difficulty had occurred from drunkenness. Now is George 
Washington to be robbed of his honors because he did not use 
rifled cannon in his battles, or the old Constitution to be made 
a by-word in our navy because she was not iron-plated? On 
the other hand, since Satan has employed the distillery for these 
seven centuries to destroy men, must we be confined to the use 
of the old weapons to defend them? When the enemy comes 
in like a flood must we prove that our predecessors used it in 
precisely the same form before we lift up the divinely-appoint- 
ed standard against him? But when we remember the unsafe 
manner in which this alleged discovery of a distinction in 
bible wines was made, not by the Baconian method of induc- 
tion, but first receiving an impression and then searching for 
evidence to support a foregone conclusion, we do not wonder 
that its friends are impatient of contradiction, for, basing their 
work on a theory incapable of proof, they must count failure 
to accept that theory treason to the work. 

Yet let them consider, Do men reason so in other things? 
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The Bible tells us that fire warms men when cold, and cooks 
food for them when hungry, but it also burns up property and 
houses with their living occupants. Must we believe, there- 
fore, in two kinds of fire, one uniformly a blessing and the 
other uniformly a curse, on penalty of being held responsible 
for all the property burned in the land and all the women and 
little children that perish in the flames? 

Our Saviour compared the kingdom of heaven to leaven; 
he also bade us beware of the leaven of the Pharisees. Must 
we, therefore, hold to two leavens, one always good and the 
other always bad, on pain of having all the hypocrisy im the 
church and out of it laid at our door? 

Again, the Bible teaches that water cleanses, refreshes, 
quenches thirst, and irrigates the fields; but, also, that it causes 
disease and destroys life, sinking ships with hundreds of pre- 
cious lives in the depths of the sea. Must I, therefore, subscribe 
to the ridiculous nonsense of two kinds of water, one uniformly 
beneficent and the other uniformly destructive, or be held 
accountable for every flood on land and storm at sea? 

Why, then, are men held accountable for all the drunkenness 
in the land, not because they do not both preach and prac- 
tice total abstinence, but simply because they cannot pronounce 
this shibboleth? My friends, this is not the way to victory in 
fighting against drunkenness. 

Is it said that the Bible teaching on this point is so plain 
that they are to blame who do not receive it? Now, if the 
word “Sobe” had been made to denote the bad wine, this 
might have had some plausibility, for that means “a drunken 
carouse ;” but yayin was the offering which the pious Hannah 
carried up with little Samuel to the house of the Lord. 1 
Sam. i. 24. Yayin was commanded to be bought with money 
already tithed to God, and drunk before him in the place 
which he should choose. Deut. xiv. 26. Yayin was made to 
symbolize the blessings of redemption. Amos ix. 14. Yea, 
God appointed it to be offered on his own altar. Ex. xxix. 
40, Lev. xxiii. 13. Now, if we must excommunicate, let us 
appoint men some easier condition of fellowship than believing 
that an article so honored is “a thing accursed.” 

It is amusing to read on one page of a book in defense 
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of this theory, that not till black and white mean the same 
thing can yayin mean the good wine, and on another, “ circum- 
stances indicate that when Melchizedec gave and Abraham 
drunk yayin, it was unfermented grape juice (Communion 
Wine, 32 and 43). Then black and white have meant the 
same thing from a very early period! On the next page the 
writer asks why, when the Nazarite was allowed to drink 
yayin after the expiration of his vow, we must conclude that 
he drunk the worst kind of wine? I know no reason what- 
ever only that till black becomes white yayin is bad. In the 
brief time allotted me, it is not needful to go further into the 
Bible use of terms. 

On this point we want facts, not suppositions ; and if any are 
intelligent witnesses, or to be relied on as testifying what 
is true, they are our missionaries. If any are skilled in 
Philology, it must be those whose translations of the word 
of God are the admiration of scholars the world over. Men 
of whom our Smithsonian Institute says (Preface to vol. xvii. 
of Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge), “ There is no 
class of men, whether viewed as scholars or philanthropists, 
that have earned a higher reputation. Their contributions to 
History, Ethnology, Philology, Geography, and Religious 
Literature, form their enduring monument.” And the late 
Prof. Louis Agassiz said, “ Few are aware how much we owe 
them for their intelligent observation of facts. We must look 
to them not a little for aid in our efforts to advance future 
science.” Prof. Carl Ritter, that prince of geographers, con- 
fesses that he could not have written his “ Erdkunde” without 
the material they furnished. Speaking of our Missionary 
Herald, he says, “It is the repository to which we must look 
for the most valuable documents that have ever been sent out 
by any society. It is a rich store of scientific, historical, and 
antiquarian details.” Sir Henry Rawlinson says, “that in the 
restricted view of African exploration alone, the services 
rendered by the different missionary stations are invaluable. 
By their prolonged residence in the country, and in the course 
of their special work, they are better able to study physical 
phenomena than the passing traveler.” And if I add that in 
a late somewhat extensive reading of the contributions of our 
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missionaries to science, I have never found their testimony 
called in question except by the advocates of this theory. 
I say it, not so much from a sense of injury done to the 
missionaries,—they can bear that, and will be the last to com- 
plain—but from a deeper sense of the injury thus done to a good. 
cause. ‘Temperance men cannot afford to take such ground. 
And lest I should be thought to misrepresent them, hear their 
own words: “Some lay great stress on the statements of 
missionaries that there is no unfermented wine in the East. 
The argument is of no value,”—rather a summary judgment, 
you will say,—but what are the reasons? “ First, the substan- 
ces anciently called wine still abound in Syria.” Yes, khamr, 
then known as wine, and as intoxicating then as now, still 
abounds there, and so does dibs, or grape molasses, but that 
was not wine then, nor is it now. 

And here let us. pause to make this matter plain. Some 
years ago a newspaper in this city charged me with “ carefully 
ignoring” the testimony of Henry A. Homes, a former mission- 
ary in Constantinople. Let me read you what he says, and you 
will appreciate the need there was of my ignoring his testimony. 
He says (Bib. Sacra, 1848, pp. 283-295): “The boiling which 
some give their must to secure a wine that will keep better, 
must not be confounded with boiling the must to make molasses. 
The one is not reduced in bulk J, the other more than # 
(+4). Hence, inspissated wine should never be confounded 
with inspissated grape juice. The former gives an intoxicat- 
ing wine; the latter, molasses.” That is plain, certainly, and 
if our friends on the other side would only remember it, they 
might save much printer’s ink which is worse than wasted. 
Again he says, “ Adi that is now called wine in the East is as 
truly wine as that which is called wine in France, boiled or not 
boiled, sweet or sour, all known wines are intoxicating. Wine, as 
a fermented liquor, contains a certain amount of alcohol. There 
is no substance now called wine by any one that is not 
intoxicating.” Of pekmez, or grape molasses (Arabic dibs), 
he says it is never regarded as a boiled wine (vin cuit), 
but as a sweetening syrup. It may sour, but never becomes 
wine ; not on account of boiling, but on account of the amount 
of boiling, i. e., }4 being evaporated, instead of ;'5, as in the 
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case of wine. He says, too, that when Parry states that the 
Turks carry unfermented wine on their journeys, he can only 
mean some kind of grape syrup. He says, also, that “ what- 
ever language has been used in modern or ancient times, 
describing certain wines as unintoxicating, should be received 
with many allowances. If Horace speaks of the ‘ innocentis 
pocula Lesbii,’ or Atheneus declares that ‘ Surrentina vina caput 
non tenent,’ the language is comparative merely, and means 
that some wines were not so intoxicating as others.” 

He says, moreover, that no such custom exists as pressing 
grapes into a cup to drink, unless for the amusement of child- 
ren. He finds no sufficient evidence that it was a usage 
of antiquity; that the butler of Pharaoh only did it in a 
dream, and when set at liberty we simply read that he gave 
the cup into Pharaoh’s hands. Nor does the language of 
classic poets about “ the blood of the grape,” when treated by 
the rules of ordinary criticism, imply that drinkers in those 
days were satisfied with such abstemiousness. Statues indeed 
represent the juice pressed directly from the cluster into a cup, 
but this is the language of poetry, and little accords either with 
jolly Bacchus or his followers, who never touched grape juice 
till it was well fermented. Nor need we look for an unintoxicat- 
ing wine to account for the blessings pronounced on the vine 
in holy Scripture. 

If such is the testimony of the only missionary claimed by 
the advocates of unfermented wine, I leave you to judge what 
is the testimony of the rest. 

But it will be said I have “carefully ignored” what he said 
about nardenk. »Then read it with his own comment; he said 
in 1848: “ As there had been great search for an unfermented 
wine, as soon as I heard two years ago about nardenk I fol- 
lowed it up to find out what it was, for though in the present 
use of language an unfermented wine is an_impossibility, here 
is a grape liquor not intoxicating, and the mode of making 
and preserving it seems to correspond with the description of 
certain drinks included by some of the ancients under wine.” 
It is simple grape juice from sour or unripe grapes boiled 
from four to five hours so as to reduce it to one-quarter of the 
quantity. It is then put into earthen vessels tied over with 
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skin so as to exclude the air. Its color dark, its taste an 
agreeable sour sweet, and gluten is suspended in it. Ordi- 
narily it has not a particle of intoxicating quality. Still, when 
insufficiently boiled it may ferment, if exposed to air and heat. 
It is used as a syrup for a beverage and eaten with bread as 
molasses. 

In a letter dated April 19, 1870, Mr. Homes says: “ Notice 
that three-quarters of the liquor is boiled away, that it is made 
of the sourest grapes and not meant to ferment any more than 
our canned preserves. Still, as it does sometimes ferment, it 
may become what is not intended, a percentage of alcohol 
must be produced and it then must be called wine. My inter- 
est in it at the time was not owing to its absolute importance 
but because that to me it was something new and undescribed 
among Turkish sherbets, and I wanted to see what would come 
out of it in reference to matters in dispute at home, but / never 
thought of implying that I had found a wine that would not 
intoxicate.” 

I leave you on this point also to form your own opinions. 

Is it not strange with what persistence missionaries are made 
to say the opposite of what they did say. Take another in- 
stance of this. Dr. Eli Smith minutely described the various 
processes of wine making in Syria, stating very emphatically 
that the boiled as well as the unboiled was fermented. An 
American commenting on his words says: “It was boiled t 
prevent fermentation.” What shall we say about such com- 
ments? Only this: If the testimony of Holy Scripture is 
wrested to an opposite meaning, missionaries, no matter how 
plainly they write, must expect the same treatment. 

Let us now return to the reasons for rejecting their testi- 
mony. The second is, “Language is undergoing constant 
changes.” And do they not understand those changes? or do 
they need men who do not know the oriental languages to 
keep them, as some would have kept Apostles, from deceiving 
the people? Another reason given is: “ Because instead of 
the primitive language, we have only their testimony about 
that of the mixed population of the Syrian cities!” And what 
is this primitive language so important to know? One of 
them translated the Bible from the Hebrew collated with the 
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Ancient Syriac into Modern Syriac, printing the ancient and 
modern versions in parallel columns. Another translated from 
the Hebrew into Arabic, collating word by word with the 
Ancient Syriac. Now what is the primitive language they are 
so ignorant of? It was a missionary familiar with both 
Hebrew and Rabbinic (Rev. W. G. Schauffler, in Bib. Reposi- 
tory, 1836, p. 289,) who first called attention to the fact that 
the Jewish prayer book in use at the time of Christ and in 
use to-day, pronounces a blessing over the first of the four cups 
of wine at the Passover, beginning thus: “ Blessed art thou O 
Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast created the fruit 
of the vine,” and I need not point out the significance of that in 
connection with the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

This charge of their knowing only the mixed dialects of 
Syrian cities reminds me of a lecturer in Providence who in- 
formed the audience that no American had ever visited Assyria 
or Babylonia, when I could count the graves of no less than 
seven American missionaries in sight of ancient Nineveh. The 
last reason, however, is the richest of all: ‘‘ Because the alleged 
fact is no fact at all;” really, brethren, if our missionaries are 
such incompetent witnesses of facts right before their eyes, had 
we not better call them home, and send in their places men 
whose word can be depended on? 

But these men it seems have found men that can be trusted. 
Besides Mr. Parry, there is one Capt. Stuart of Madras, who 
tells us that “the unfermented juice of the grape, and the sap 
of the palm tree are common beverages in India and Pales- 
tine.” The only trouble with this is that the unfermented 
juice of the grape is never drank in Syria at all. And as to 
palm trees in Palestine, there are a few, so few that a child 
may write them, for in Jericho that city of palm trees, only 
one survives, and one traveler complains that even that is gone, 
and Dr. W. M. Thomson, not of Madras but of Syria, who has 
traveled through its length and breadth for more than forty 
years, with his eyes wide open, never saw or heard of palm 
wine in any shape, and is very sure that if it existed at all it 
would be fermented, but it seems that Capt. Stuart of Madras 
learned all about it in one hasty journey. 

And there is another, Wm. F. Ainsworth, who tells us that 
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raisin water is used at the Sacrament in Dunee in Berwer. Now 
I passed through that same Berwer four times, but if I should 
contradict him, you might count me a prejudiced witness. 
Look then at the facts. Mr. Ainsworth passed through in 
June, after last year’s wine had all disappeared down thirsty 
throats, and before the new wine was made, so raisins had to 
help out the need, but was it raisin wine or raisin drink? Mr. 
Homes describes the last, as made by boiling the raisins two 
or three hours, drank only when freshly made, and ladled out 
raisins and liquor together by the sherbetjee. This is unfer- 
mented, but few will suppose it could be used at the Lord’s 
Supper. Then let the most intelligent member of the evangeli- 
cal church in Mosul tell us how it was. Micha Ibn Yonun 
who has been a disciple now for nearly forty years, writes 
Apri] 15, 1874, “ we and all the other Christian sects use wine 
at the Lord’s Supper. The term he uses is Hhamr; Hhameer 
is leaven or ferment—but the Jews at the Passover make new 
wine from raisins, but that is fermented also, so that all that is 
used is fermented.” Now one word about Mr. Ainsworth. He 
calls the bridge across the Zab at Lezan, made of large poplar 
trees, a rope bridge. He puts down on his map the Church of 
Minyanish as a separate village called Umra, their word for 
church, and on the same map makes a mistake of half a degree 
of latitude, in laying down a distance of one degree, or fifty 
per cent. of error, and sol give you your choice between the 
good deacon at Mosul and Mr. Ainsworth, in their testimony 
as to the wine used at the Lord’s table. 

The latest contradiction of missionary testimony is as fol- 
lows. An Irish Presbyterian Missionary at Damascus, propos- 
ing to write on the subject, and according to his own statement 
wholly without any suggestion from others, obtained from 
fellow missionaries, professors in the Syrian College at Beirut, 
and other leading men, the following certificate: ‘“‘We the 
undersigned, missionaries and residents in Syria, hereby declare 
that during the whole time of our residence and traveling in 
Syria, we have never seen or heard of an unfermented wine, 
nor have we found among Jews, Christians, or Mohammedans 
any tradition of such a wine ever having existed in the country,” 
May, 1875), and yet an ex-president of an American College 
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calls this “a pre-judged and formulated statement, prepared in 
Scotland by interested witnesses, and sent to Syria for ex parte 
testimony!” Why cannot truth be allowed to have free 
course without being browbeaten in that way? If a bone 
really belongs to a fossil skeleton, all the browbeating on earth 
will not prove the contrary. Such methods of holding down 
the truth cannot succeed. But we are told that the non-exis- 
tence of such wine in Bible lands to-day does not prove its 
non-existence there in the past. Why then such desperate 
efforts to muzzle the missionaries. If their testimony proves 
nothing, why not let them utter it unopposed? But to this I 
make two replies. (1.) The names of articles of food and 
drink, are of all words the most unchangeable, and even when 
they change the thing meant is perfectly intelligible; vinegar 
in one age is vinegar and nothing else in another, bread is 
bread, and beer is beer, and precisely so wine is wine. Beer 
though called zythos in Egypt, and cerevisia in Gaul, is an 
article no one doubts was fermented, and Hhamra in Bible 
times, and Hhamr to-day shows what it was and is by its 
etymology. (2.) If missionaries on the ground with the same 
term in use to-day that was used from ancient times, with 
their intimate acquaintance with Bible customs, and popular 
traditions cannot know the truth on this subject, does it follow 
that men thousands of miles away living among different cus- 
toms, and using a totally different language will know it bet- 
ter? Would an Italian at Rome, or a Turk in Constantinople 
be a better authority about wampum or succotash, or the 
Salem witchcraft than scholars in this city? Could the most 
learned Ameriean scholar have written Zhe Land and the 
Book? Why then on this point alone must the testimony of 
our missionaries be set aside? 

I wish there was time to show how ignorance of Italian cus- 
toms leads to misapprehension of Pliny and other classical 
writers, and to the magnifying of an exceptional Roman luxury 
into a universal custom, though Pliny tells us plainly that 
must becomes wine by fermentation, but let a countryman of 
Pliny tell us how it appears to him. 

Father Gavazzi says: “I have used the term unfermented 
wine for the sake of argument, though to me as an Italian it is 
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downright nonsense. It fact wine is wine only by fermenta- 
tion, and to speak of unfermented wine is to speak of dry 
water, nocturnal sun (dark light), or unelectric lightning.” 
(Belfast Witness, May 14, 1875). 

Brethren, I thank you for your patient hearing of truth so 
unpopular. I believe that to-day as in Apostolic times, the 
Holy Spirit is guiding the church into all truth, according to 
the promise of our Redeemer, not miraculously but through 
free discussion among those who seek to please God and would 
therefore know the mind of Christ. 

And as to those points wherein I have the misfortune to 
differ from my brethren, it is my comfort that God will burn 
up whatever He sees to be wood, hay, and stubble, and that 
the principles which He counts gold, silver, precious stones, 
shall abide coeval with that word of our God which shall stand 
forever. 
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Artictuzs VL—A LESSON FOR ENGLAND: AN AMER- 
ICAN ANTI-RENT EXCITEMENT AND HOW IT WAS 
QUELLED. 


THE State of New York is young, compared with its Anglo- 
Dutch parents. Like Abraham and Sarah they were already 
of a ripe old age when Isaac was begotten. Unlike the English 
nation the people of this State have not enjoyed the educating 
influences of a university with a genesis antedating the ‘“ Con- 
quest,” nor have they fattened on the rich experience of a 
legislative assembly whose first sitting is lost in an uncertain 
past. Yet despite their comparative juvenility and disadvantages 
they were able, less than two score years ago, to cope success- 
fully with a trouble the like of which has disturbed the peace 
of Ireland for generations and proved an unsolvable conundrum 
to English scholars and statesmen. “ Anti-rentism” in the 
Empire State was skillfully and cleanly excised. In Ireland 
it has grown to be an unsightly excrescence with roots seemingly 
buried beyond the reach of any legislative scalpel. 

With success and content on one side of the Atlantic; failure 
and discontent on the other—the inquiry naturally arises, why 
is it so? what radical wrong exists in the one case that is lack- 
ing in the other?—a question the answer to which is, at the 
present day, vested with a peculiar interest. 

The cis-Atlantic disturbances were identical in character 
with the trans,Atlantic, as a brief retrospect will show. In 
each case we find murders and masqueradings, agitators and 
resistance to legal authority. The New York agitation com- 
menced in 1839. Aching under their burden of discontent, 
the causes of which will be hereinafter discussed, the farmers 
and tenants of the old Dutch manors met together to devise 
some plan to throw it off A permanent association was 
the outcome of the meeting, and its purpose the promotion of 
the general welfare of the community. The body was con- 
voked frequently and the delegates became known as “anti- 
renters.” As the people became more and more excited 
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the disaffection spread. Albany and Rensselaer counties were 
the seats of the warmest controversy, while half a dozen 
others were also in a tumult. So far, however, the trouble 
had not resulted in a breach of the peace; but their feelings 
soon led the tenants into open resistance. They refused 
to pay rent and when service of legal process was attempted, 
resisted and defied the officers of the law. Secret organizations 
sprang up, whose avowed object was to protect tenants from 
arrest and service of process and to guard their property from 
levy and sale under execution. To this end bands of men 
pledged themselves to appear, upon summons, disguised and 
armed. 

The appearance of a sheriff, to fulfill the duties of his office, 
was the signal for the gathering of one of these bands. Silently 
and mysteriously they surrounded the frigiitened official, some 
masked, others painted to represent Indians—a device once 
before resorted to in this country, on an occasion now historical. 
They further concealed their identity beneath fantastic calico 
dresses and brandished tomahawks, cutlasses, pistols, and, in 
fine, armament of any and every sort. As a rule they were 
mounted on horse-back. The center of such an ominous crowd 
and threatened with death if he tried to do his duty, the luck- 
less man was only too glad to heed the warning and betake 
himself with his process to a safer neighborhood. 

As time went on the organizations became bolder in their 
mischief, but at the same time more cautious in concealing their 
identity. They attended the public meetings in disguise, the 
leaders assuming fanciful Indian names. They lacked the 
boldness of a Tyrconnell, Emmet, O’Connell or Parnell, and 
were known only under such names as “ Big Thunder,” “ Little 
Thunder,” and “ Blackhawk ”—thus evincing a too common 
tendency of laying white men’s sins on red men’s shoulders. 
It was not long before their wild whoopings became familiar 
all through the disaffected sections and their depredations more 
audacious as they became more confident of their numbers and 
power, especially as some officers were in league with them 
and others too timid to inspire any fear. Land-owners were not 
the only victims of their animosity. They vented it upon any 
citizens who happened to disapprove of their conduct, and 
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under the disguise of the organization many profligate characters 
took occasion to plunder and satisfy their spirit of revenge upon 
any who had incurred their displeasure for any cause whatso- 
ever. Before long the outrages culminated in a murder in the 
town of Grafton. The “Calico Indians” as they were called 
met one day upon the road a man who had been pronounced 
in his denunciation of their acts. His name was Smith, under 
which name, it may not be improper to add, his identity was 
as completely masked as were his opponents under their paint 
and feathers. An altercation ensued. Smith’s passions were 
aroused. Seizing an axe, he endeavored to strike one of the 
band. A pistol shot thwarted his intentions. Who fired it no 
one knew. It caused almost instant death. The men dispersed. 
Popular excitement resulted in a legal investigation. Over two 
hundred were examined; but the murderer remained undis- 
covered. 

A subsequent trial for the murder of a deputy sheriff named 
Steele, who had accompanied the sheriff of Delaware county 
to the town of Andes to attend a sale of goods under an 
execution for rent, ended almost as fruitlessly. Many indict- 
ments for murder were presented. Many were tried; but the 
murder could not be brought home to anyone. Some, however, 
who, notwithstanding their disguises were proved to have been 
present, were imprisoned for manslaughter. 

But the scope of our retrospect has been sufficiently extensive 
to show the similarity existing between the American and the 
Irish troubles. The seven years “ anti-rent ” agitation in New 
York State was almost an exact copy of the uprising of 1691 in 
Ireland under the leadership of Tyreonnell—whom Mr. Froude 
has characterized as “a pattern Irish blackguard, who rarely 
spoke a sentence without an oath, or spoke the truth except by 
accident "—and a precursor of the agitation which at present 
shakes the Irish isle and disturbs the English parliament. 

The proximate causes of the outbreaks have been in both 
cases the same—an unwillingness and more or less of an ina- 
bility to pay rents. But the causes of this unwillingness and 
inability have been quite dissimilar, in fact, of antipodal char- 
acter. In New York tenants had not been aggrieved by any 
wholesale confiscations of lands like that which had wrested 
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Ireland from its former owners. Back in the time of Henry 
the Second, “ needy Anglo-Norman barons saw an opportunity 
of improving their fortunes and doing heaven a service by 
carrying their swords across St. George’s channel.” This op- 
portunity was embraced : with what result? The native Irish 
chiefs were vanquished and the land parceled out under the 
Norman lords, in feudal fashion. The expedition had the 
Pope’s blessing and as a consequence popery took root in Irish 
soil. As the years rolled by, the Normans became Irishized ; 
and as time went on, too, the evidences of English misrule 
accumulated. An attempt was made to counteract the disaf- 
fection caused thereby by a plantation of loyal Scotch and 
English farmers in sufficient numbers to control the disaffec- 
tion. A Protestant colony was set down in Ulster. The ex- 
periment ended in what has been well called an Irish St. 
Bartholomew's day. The Catholics attempted to expunge the 
whole Protestant community. ‘“ Forty thousand men, women, 
and children actually perished, either by the sword or by fam- 
ine and cold. Their houses were burnt, and those who were 
not killed were turned adrift naked to starve.” In retaliation 
Cromwell seized all the land and divided it among strangers 
and Ireland became Protestant. 

The English government in a spirit of compromise conceded 
that the native Catholics had been wronged and allowed them 
to believe that in time what had been taken from them would 
be restored. It was an evil day when the Act of Settlement of 
1662 was drawn. The fond hopes aroused in the Irish breast 
have never died. Tyrconnell openly declared that so far as the 
Act affirmed the confiscations it was robbery and that the Irish 
soil belonged to Irish men. Time and again have they tried 
to re-assert their ownership. Tenants feel that they are pay- 
ing rent when they should be gatherers; that the products of 
the soil are theirs by right of ancestral descent and that might 
is triumphing over right. 

In New York it was not so. The tenants knew they had no 
other right to the soil than that which was derived through 
their landlords. They were not groaning under the recollec- 
tion of confiscated lands. The title in them was rightfully in 
the landlords, by virtue of grants from the old Dutch West 
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India Company. This organization had control of the Dutch 
settlements on the American continent and was vested with 
most of the functions of a distinct and separate government, 
having power “to enact laws, to establish courts, to settle the 
forms of administering justice, to make Indian treaties and to 
arrange the form of municipal government.” Its members 
were authorized to appropriate land upon the banks of rivers 
to the extent of sixteen miles on one side or eight miles on 
each side as they chose, and “so far back as might be con- 
venient,” “to be holden of the company as an eternal inherit- 
ance, without ever devolving again to the company.” There 
was, however, imposed this condition—within a stipulated 
time they were to introduce fifty settlers for every mile of 
land. These colonizers bore the title of ‘ Patroon.” 

When the Dutch capitulated with the English in 1664, they 
were treated on the principle of international law, that the 
change of sovereignty of a nation works no forfeiture of previ- 
ously vested rights of property and that the cession of a terri- 
tory by its government passes the sovereignty only and does 
not interfere with the rights of individuals in property. Dutch 
grants were declared valid and confirmed by the royal gover- 
nors, and it was stipulated that the people should “continue 
free denizens and should enjoy their houses, lands, and goods 
and have freedom in disposition of their property.” 

When the English colony ceased to exist and was sup- 
planted by the American State of New York, the grants were, 
by an implication of law, again confirmed, a statute having 
been passed that all royal grants a/ter October 14, 1775, should 
be void, remaining quiet in regard to prior grants. So the 
title stood in 1839, when Stephen Van Rensselaer, the last of 
the ‘‘ Patroons,” died, and the anti-rent excitement began. 

In another point the causes of the respective troubles have 
been different and we have a curious illustration of how dia- 
metrically opposite states of facts may be conducive to the 
same result. In Ireland there has always been more or less 
intolerance on the part of the landlords, a condition always 
provocative of disturbances. In New York State the agita- 
tion was hastened by kindness, strange as it may seem. In 
Ireland the antagonistic feeling which the tenants have mani- 
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fested from time to time against the landlords on account of 
the confiscation of the lands, has tended to estrange the two 
classes still more and increase the rigor and harshness of the 
landed proprietors. The tenants have, as a rule, been the sub- 
jects of great injustice. The worse their crops, the greater has 
been the intolerance of the lords; the fewer the potatoes, the 
plentier the law processes. 

In New York it was otherwise. Stephen Van Rensselaer, in 
whose district, after his death, the agitation was severest, was 
a patroon beloved by all. Of him it has been written: 
“ Blessed with great wealth, which so frequently leads to self- 
ish egotism and exclusiveness, he has through life been dis- 
tinguished as an active and efficient public man. His name as 
a benefactor is associated with most of the charitable and sci- 
entific institutions of the State; and he has, perhaps, done 
more than any other citizen to foster agriculture and internal 
improvements.” 

His fault was kindness. When hard times came upon the 
tenants, he made a reduction in the rents, or rather than put 
any one to distress, allowed the rent day to pass unnoticed. 
Many of them became sadly in arrears. Old Stephen said 
nothing. The indulgence they received as a favor they grew 
in time to think a matter of right. He had given them an 
inch and they helped themselves to an ell. At last he died— 
the last of the patroons. In his heirs his tenants found, so to 
speak, “horses of another color.” While not unreasonable 
they declined to sleep upon their rights. They wanted their 
rents. The tenants, too long accustomed to the kind-hearted 
laxity of the patroon, were the more unwilling to pay, and 
thus generosity precipitated the struggle. 

But there was one causal element present in the American 
case which has existed and still exists in the Irish case—an 
unwillingness on the part of the great landed proprietors to 
alienate the land, coupled with a semi-feudal relation to their 
tenants. In the willingness of the people of New York 
in their sovereign character of a State to remedy the evil by 
legislative interference, and in the tenacity with which the 
British government clings to its relics of feudal times, we find 
a partial answer to our question, The dogged determination 
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of the land-owners to make no changes in their system of hold- 
ing lands which shall militate against their aggrandizement and 
absolute control while alive, and even for generations after 
death, is the great obstacle to a peaceful outcome of the Irish 
troubles. This difference of sentiment in America and Great 
Britain is of comparatively recent birth ; for only a little over a 
hundred years ago tenures in Ireland and New York were 
about the same. New York was then a colony of the mother 
country, and as such enjoyed such portions of the common and 
statute law of England as were suited to its condition. Poor 
Ireland staggered under them all, suitable or not. As a criti- 
cal historian has written: ‘“ We [the English] have insisted on 
transferring to Ireland our own laws and institutions, whatever 
they might be. We never cared to inquire whether they suited 
the Irish conditions. We concluded that because they suited 
us they must be good everywhere.” In these laws there was 
woven a feudal strand of prominent proportions. It is true the, 
essence, the distinguishing characteristic of feudalism,—mili- . 
tary service—had been done away with in the time of Charles 
the Second, and feudalism paralyzed. It was, however, only 
hemiplegia, as the reformation was but partial. The statute 
abolishing such services ‘was. a glorious one, nevertheless, 
although not so extremely radical as might have been desired ; 
for it abolished so many feudal incidents that Blackstone called 
it a greater acquisition to the civil property of England than 
even Magna Charta itself. It did away with courts of award 
and liveries, and all wardships, primer seizins and ouster- 
lemains, values and forfeitures of marriage by reason of any 
tenure of the king or others, and also fines for alienation, 
tenures by homage and escuage. It turned tenures into free 
and common socage-ethat is, fixed and certain services, not 
military nor dependent upon the will of the lord. 

But it left enough feudal incidents to trouble future genera- 
tions. We may mention the system of entailing estates, the 
law of primogeniture, fealty and quarter sales, and it left intact 
the ancient manors with their copy-hold tenantry. When 
these manors were created, it was with the intention that the 
chief lord should enjoy all the benefits arising therefrom, and 
alienation by a vassal, being detrimental to his lord’s interests, 
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was prohibited without consent. There were Yankees in 
those days, however, and the tenants evaded the restrictions by 
carving out smaller estates to be held of themselves, they 
remaining vassals of the whole to their own lords. This sys- 
tem of subinfeudation, although tending to increase the power 
and dignity of the vassal, was injurious to the rights of the 
chief lord, as it deprived him of such powers as reliefs, mar- 
riage and wardships. Accordingly, to check this evasion, the 
famous statute of guia emptores was enacted which granted free 
power of alienation, but stopped subinfeudation. The alienee 
held by the same services and customs of the chief lord and 
not of the alienor. This, in effect, prevented the creation of 
any new manors, except of land which had never been granted 
by the sovereign. In a new country like New York, there 
were lands thus undisposed of, but these royalty speedily par- 
celed out among its favorites. Dutch grants were, however, 
respected and confirmed by royal patents under which the 
patentees and their heirs and assigns were empowered to hold 
courts “‘leete” and “baron” and to enjoy other manorial priv- 
ileges. So far as the king was concerned the statute guia emp- 
tores did not apply, and he was competent to authorize his pat- 
entees or grantees to create tenancies of a freehold manor by 
granting lands to be held of themselves. 

Thus tenures stood in Ireland and New York a trifle over a 
century ago. Theoretically, freedom of alienation had been 
attained. But theory and practice were, as is so frequently the 
case, quite different. There were too many ways in which an 
ambitious family could check free alienation to the harm of 
the many, and a too prevalent tendency so to do. Such a sys- 
tem might have been in vogue in New York to-day had not 
the people, whose liberty-loving ancestors had come to these 
shores to find freedom, been aroused by the unjust treatment 
received from the mother country. Having to support a bur- 
densome aristocracy, hampered in the development of the re- 
sources of the new world by the short-sightedness of their 
rulers, fettered by a pernicious landed system which was their 
unfortunate birthright, the colony of New York was only too 
ready to make common cause with its sister colonies against 
England, and, with huzzas for freedom, to join in that memor- 
able and successful struggle for independence. 
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Ireland, years before, had been unsuccessful in resisting a 
similar attempt to crush its industries. ‘A too prosperous col- 
ony,” we may imagine England thought, “would be a danger- 
ous thing. My colonies exist for my sake. In contributing to 
the good of the greatest number—that’s myself—is true happi- 
ness for them—on the Grecian plan. If, therefore, I increase 
my prosperity at their expense, they must attain a still happier 
state. For their sake I shall try to prosper.” And so she 
set about the task. In Ireland parliamentary injustice was 
triumphant. Irish industry was deliberately destroyed. Their 
manufactories were stopped by the woolen act, and they were 
not even permitted to sell the wool itself except to England, 
and at such a price as England should fix. Another act 
destroyed their shipping, and the pursuit of agriculture was 
hampered in such a way that Irish farmers could compete 
with the English only at a terrible disadvantage. 

In America, however, a tea-party in Boston harbor, some 
minute-men at Lexington, and a now immortalized soldier 
proved the fallaciousness of the Grecian philosophy. The bar- 
riers across the road were battered down and the way left clear 
to make such changes as were consistent with the new order of 
things. 

New York early turned her attention to her system of land 
tenure. First declaring the seignory of all lands within the 
limits of the State to be transferred from the king to the State, 
the people, pruning-knives in hand, began the work of lopping 
off those branches of the real estate system which were most 
offensive to their republican principles. Estates tail first 
came under their observation. To men who believed in the 
free alienation of land, in practice as well as in theory, and who 
felt that commercial interests were best subserved by the re- 
moval of feudal restraints, the entailing of estates was not a 
matter of rejoicing. The system was obnoxious to such men 
as Lords Bacon and Coke, and in England even attempts had 
been made to get rid of it. But what could be done in the 
face of the influence, power and money of the wealthy feudal 
aristocracy —the great landed proprietors who then, as now, 
constituted a potent factor in politics and an apparently insu- 
perable barrier to any reform which trod on their toes? They 
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loved a system by which estates could be created which were 
‘not liable to forfeiture for treason or felony, or chargeable with 
debts of ancestors. They found the capacity of an estate 
il of admitting remainders over and of limitations to whatso- 
ever line of heirs family interests or policy might dictate, far 
too beneficial in the settling of estates to wish to give it up. 
With the patriots of New York, burning with enthusiasm for 
their cause, such considerations had no weight. Their coun- 
try’s interests first, not self-aggrandizement. The system was 
inconsistent with the principles of their memorable declaration. 
They did not want estates tail and so they were all turned into 
fees simple absolute—the highest estate in law, an absolute 
inheritance without condition or restriction of any kind. 
Equally obnoxious to the New Yorkers was the law of pri- 
mogeniture and for similar reasons. In this country all men 
are equal and each one has an equal right to the protection of 
the law. Therefore any law which, without reason, promotes 
the welfare of one class to the detriment of others is improper. 
Now for the continuance of primogeniture there was not the 
slightest reason. The cause which led to its creation had long 
since vanished. When England was under feudal rule and 
only half civilized, and the strength of the lord depended upon 
the character of his vassals, it was but proper that after the 
lord had chosen them to his liking, he should not be unsettled 
by any alienation of the feud. It was, however, descendable 
to the vassal’s heirs—at first, to all the males alike, without 
any distinction of primogeniture. But as this division was 
deemed to weaken the feudal union, by dividing services, and 
as honorary feuds (titles of nobility) were introduced, which 
were, of course, not divisible, the eldest son took the feud to 
the exclusion of the rest. Now, however, that system has 
passed away and the props supporting primogeniture should 
long since have fallen to the ground; but English statesmen 
are strenuously exerting themselves to hold them up. They 
say the policy is necessary for the stability of the hereditary 
orders, and favorable to the agriculture, wealth, and prosperity 
of the nation. By preventing an interminable sub-division of 
landed estates, they say, we prevent the evils of a redundant 
and slaving population, destitute alike of means and enter- 
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prises requisite to better their condition. Exactly opposed to 
the way of thinking of the sturdy New Yorkers! With the ; 
author of The Wealth of Nations, they condemned it as con” 
trary to the real interests of a numerous family, although very 
fit to-support the pride of family distinctions. Moreover they 
had no titles of nobility in need of a back-bone, and so they 
lopped off the New York branch of primogeniture also. The 
Irish branch still flourishes, beautifully demonstrating its po- 
tency in promoting the “agriculture, wealth and prosperity ” 
of that country, and in preventing “the evils of a redundant 
and slaving population.” 

The next move in New York towards emancipation from 
feudal ideas was a general reénactment of the principles of the 
statute of guia emptores. The people were through with Eng- 
' land so far as dominion was concerned, and they proposed to 
frame their own laws. Such English statutes, however, as 
commended themselves became the basis of similar legislative 
enactments. Thus the statute of Charles IL., abolishing feudal 
tenures, was, in the main, embodied in the tenure act of 1787; 
and this, too, although the feudal incidents thereby abolished 
had never really had a hold in New York State, for the reason 
before stated that the laws of England were, in the main, the 
laws of the colony. A system, however, which compelled one 
man to bow the knee before another, declaring “he did become 
his man from that day forth, of life and limb and earthly 
honor,” was so utterly abhorent to a people who looked upon 
one another as equals and free as the air, that they felt there 
could be no harm done in legislating against it again. 

This act put am end to whatever remnants there were of a 
strict, orthodox, feudal tenure, and, with the abolishment of 
estates tail and the law of primogeniture, added to a general 
disposition against tying up lands in families, led to a rapid 
division of estates, especially about the centers of population 
where the demands for land were more pressing. Still many 
manorial proprietors were unwilling to give up all their feudal 
claims and wished to keep their lands under their control. To 
do this they devised a form of deed which they considered did 
not break the law, but yet preserved for them feudal incidents 
similar to those abolished. They granted leases for lives, or 
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perpetual leases in fee, to the grantees or lessees and their heirs 
on one or more conditions, either that in case of sale by the 

lessee, his executors, etc., or assigns, the lessor or his heirs, etc.,’ 
should have a preémptive right or refusal of buying, or that 
there should be no sale without written permission of the les- 
sors, their heirs, etc., or that in case of sale, there should be a 
proportion of the purchase money paid to the lessor, etc., 
within a specified time. There was also a provision that, if these 
conditions were not observed, the estate should cease and a 
right of entry thereupon result. Such leases were made both 
before and after the Revolution, and rent was reserved in the 
shape of so many bushels of good winter wheat, such a num- 
ber of nice fat hens, so many days’ labor, ete. 

Now the conditions above mentioned were of a feudal nature 
and imposed restraints upon alienation and were of course con- 
trary to law, although, owing to a misconception as to what the 
law really was, they were at first deemed valid by the courts; 
and it was not until comparatively recently that such convey- 
ances were judicially held to operate as deeds of assignment 
and not as leases. In the meantime, however, and while such 
conveyances with their approaches to feudal incidents stood as 
valid, the anti-rent excitement arose. The tenants were dis- 
satisfied with such leases. They chafed under the burdens 
imposed upon them by their manorial contracts. Purveyances, 
fines for alienation, banalities, preémption and other incidents 
of the same nature, seemed more than they could stand, and 
they became very restive under such feudal exactions. In the 
last years of Stephen Van Rensselaer’s life many of them had 
tasted the sweets of exemption, through his kindness and leni- 
ency. When he died they were not disposed to return to their 
restraints. 

The great question of the day was whether leasehold tenures 
should be commuted upon fair and reasonable terms and fee 
simple titles given upon payment of a sum of money to the 
landlords which upon investment at a stipulated rate would 
bring them in an amount equal to their rents. So long as the 
question was discussed peaceably, the tenants had the sympa- 
thies and good wishes of the people at large. But, as so fre- 
quently happens, at important public crises, a class of selfish, 
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conscienceless men appeared to foment disturbance and make 
capital out of it to their own advantage. Such men are some- 
times called agitators, sometimes demagogues, but generally 
deserve the epithet of rascals). They have but one end in view 
and that is self-interest and to promote it, they drag peaceful 
citizens into brawls, transform quiet villages into pandemon- 
iums of excitement, bring evil out of good and chaos out of 
order. They are a powerfully seductive class, with a personal 
magnetism, as a rule, that might accomplish wonderful results, 
if rightly employed, but which in point of fact is only used to 
draw victims into spider-like traps, to be sucked dry and 
tossed aside. 

Such men as these undertook the self-imposed task of man- 
aging the interests of the dissatisfied though peaceful tenantry. 
Acts of resistance to the law soon followed as a natural conse- 
quence of hot-headed advisement, but so desultory as not to 
cause publicalarm. The state government believed that misap- 
prehension acting upon minds suddenly excited had occasioned 
it and that in due time calm reflection would be followed by a 
cooling of their passions. But such hopes were doomed not to 
be realized. The conduct of the leaders led the tenants into 
an unlawful and indefensible position. They attempted to 
take the law into their own hands and settle their grievances 
by retaliative measures, and the disturbances soon became so 
violent that the governor was compelled to take notice of them 
in his annual message to the legislature. He recommended a 
reference of the matters in dispute to arbitration, and three men 
were appointed to make investigation and report to the legisla- 
ture. No satisfactory result was, however, attained. The dis- 
affection and excitement increased. The landowners remained 
firm, obstinate and unyielding, and the tenants continued to 
do unlawful acts in open defiance of all authority, and finally 
brought about the tragedy at Andes. 

This brought matters to a crisis. The State government saw 
that forbearance had ceased to be a virtue, and commenced a 
course of vigorous, determined treatment of the matter that 
ended in its final extinction. It is here that England can learn 
from our experience. From the moment the danger was real- 
ized, the government turned a resolute face toward it and bat- 
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tled against it. All sympathetic tears were dried in the indig- 
nation at the offences committed against the laws and the 
public peace. The question ceased to be how contracts oner- 
ous in their exactions and tenures uncongenial in nature with 
the habits and opinions of a republican people, could be peace- 
ably and constitutionally altered so as to conform to the 
changed circumstances of the times—such considerations were 
postponed to the one whether the rights of property were to be 
trampled upon, obligations of contract violently resisted, the 
laws of the State defied, the peace of the community disturbed, 
and life sacrificed. Said Governor Wright: “The laws must 
be executed. The rights of all must be respected. The public 
peace must be preserved. ‘I'he lives of our peaceful fellow 
citizens must be protected, and crimes must be prevented or 
punished.” 

That was the American policy and rule of action. Unlike 
the English government the administration was not afraid to 
exert and assert itself. Backbone was not lacking. 

The disguised bands were not easily put down and by 1845 
had become so unruly that on Governor Wright’s reecommenda- 
tion the legislature passed a law to prevent persons appearing 
disguised and armed, and imposed such heavy penalties for 
any infringement that it was confidently hoped that disguises 
would be abandoned and that with their abandonment the out- 
rages committed under their protection would cease. The 
legislature also passed an Act authorizing the Governor to call 
out the militia, to preserve peace and order, if necessary. 
Again were hopes blasted. The anti-renters felt so secure and 
safe under their disguises that fear of punishment set very 
lightly upon their shoulders and they became bolder than ever. 
Delaware County, which up to that time had been compara- 
tively peaceful, became the most riotous of them all. 

During these years of disturbance and excitement it must 
not be supposed that there were only two factions in the com- 
munity—landlords and tenants. There was a large body of 
patriotic citizens who loved peace and the law and were ever 
ready to obey the sheriff's summons to put down a disturbance. 
The courts and juries, too, proved themselves above intimida- 
tion and faithful administrators of the law. Many of those 
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arrested in disguise were tried and some convicted. Where 
convictions failed, it was the result of disguise or flight and 
not of a timid bench. 

For a time there was a period of quiet in Delaware County 
and freedom from outrage. It was believed that passions had 
given way to reason, or at least that the rioters felt the moral 
suasion of a strong and law-loving body of peaceful citizens, 
and believed further resistance useless. In the other counties 
the outrages were of a spasmodic character. But one day in 
Delaware County the deputy Steeie was shot to death, in the 
midst of two hundred and forty disguised and armed men and 
a crowd of idle spectators. This closed the last door of execu- 
tive clemency. The county was declared in a state of insur- 
rection. Infantry and cavalry were called into the field. 
Delhi became a camp. Many arrests were made. Ninety 
persons were indicted for the murder of Steele, but only about 
a third of them were tried, as the rest evaded arrest. The 
fruitlessness of the trial has been before alluded to. But this 
coup d'etat brought the disturbances to an end, or rather 
changed their character; for agitation laid down its weapons 
of force and intimidation and entered the domain of politics, 
and what the tenants had failed to accomplish by strength of 
arm and lawlessness, they sovght to attain in the legislature. 
And here follows another lesson for England to learn. Hav- 
ing put down insurrection, the government was willing to lend 
an ear to the complaints against the system of tenures and did 
not offer a cold shoulder to the tenants in retaliation for their 
breaches of the peace. Even the landlords, with few excep- 
tions, avowed their readiness to commute the titles and enter 
into negotiations with the tenants for a settlement. It was felt 
that the State had no power to pass retroactive measures which 
should impair existing contracts and that the only temporary 
relief was to be found in other contracts and compromises by 
the interested parties, and these were made of a nature above 
referred to. But for the future the legislature was ready to 
pass relief measures. The anti-renters were well represented 
in that body. For some years about one-eighth of the mem- 
bers had been of that class. Peace having been restored, their 
colleagues were ready to listen to their plans for relief. The 
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leasehold system was the most grievous cause for complaint, 
but almost equally obnoxious was distress for rent, the entry 
upon the leasehold premises by the landlord and taking away 
an amount of personal property equivalent to the rent in ar- 
rears. This mode of collecting rent was thought by the farmers 
to be too summary for their safety. On the other hand it was 
claimed to be the least expensive way of collecting an admitted 
and liquidated debt. The legislature thought that the im- 
provements upon the land must always be ample security to 
the landlord for his rent, and that a change of the law could 
not hurt him. Accordingly the remedy of distress for rent 
was abolished, to the great delight of the tenants. 

Other conciliatory measures were effected. In the constitu- 
tion of 1846 it was provided that no lease or grant of agricult- 
ural lands for a longer period than twelve years thereafter 
made, in which should be reserved any rent or service of any 
kind, should be valid. All fines, quarter sales, and other like 
restraints upon alienation reserved in any grant of land there- 
after to be made, it was declared, should be void, and it pro- 
vided once more for the abolishing of all feudal tenures of 
every description with all their incidents, saving all prior law- 
ful contracts, and declared that the entire and absolute prop- 
erty in land within the State was vested in the owners accord- 
ing to the nature of their respective estates. 

Thus the anti-renters were pacified, the agitation completely 
stamped out and a happy issue had out of all the troubles. 

It remains to be seen whether England will deign to profit 
by our experience and have a like happy relief from a painful 
and distressing affliction. A shifting, vacillating policy has 
always characterized her relations with Ireland, and insurrec- 
tion acts and martial rule have been mingled with political 
caresses and cajolings. The Irish believe England to be afraid 
of them; but, as Mr. Froude says, “ She has no fear of them. 
She is afraid, but not of an army of peasants led by bluster- 
ing patriots. She dreads the public shame of having again to 
put Ireland down.” Her past efforts have not been lasting, 
because not followed up by salutary legislation. Can nota 
lesson be learned from the Americans? First stamp out and 
crush every seed of insurrection and then change the obnox 
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ious features of the land system which are the cause of it. 
Some of the changes which have taken place in New York 
have also been instituted in England and Ireland ; but their 
system needs considerable purging yet before it will be clean 
and wholesome. “ The artificial restrictions,” says Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, ‘which cling around and clog the settlement and 
transfer of land are undoubtedly destined to be removed be- 
fore long.” “The law of primogeniture will unquestionably 
before long have to be abolished.” ‘The English land system 
has long since reached that condition which draws from all 
parties and all sides and all manner of voices the acknowledg- 
ment that something ought to be done. The only question is, 
what is this something that is to be done?” 

In a consideration of the steps taken by the people of New 
York State under similar circumstances Englishmen may, per- 
haps, find food for thought that will evolve an answer. 
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Articte VII—THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Carlyle’s Works, Reminiscences, ete. 


TRAVELERS by rail from Liverpool to Edinburgh, when get- 
ting drowsy in the afternoon, generally wake up when “ Eccle- 
fechan” is called. This outlandish name—etymologically, 
Church (ecclesia) of St. Fechan—covers Carly!e’s birth-place; 
and, as travelers cross the Border shortly before it is reached, 
here they generally get their first sight of the Scottish cottages. 
These cottars’ dwellings—“ the auld clay biggins ”—one-sto- 
reyed and straw-thatched, with “a but and a ben,” that is, a 
kitchen in one end and a bed-room in the other, give those 
who enter Scotland by the Border a vivid impression of the 
lowliness of its peasant life. Yet, in just such cottages, in this 
same region, Burns, in 1759, Irving, in 1788, and Carlyle, in 
1795, were born. 

His father was of the thrifty folk who fill the famous 
dales of the Nith, the Annan, and the Esk. The dalesmen on 
both sides of the Border have always had certain peculiarities 
of speech and character. Carlyle’s Annandale accent stood by 
him to the last, and those familiar with the patois, can well 
understand Julia Ward Howe’s impression, as he said at the 
tea-table, ‘I dinna care for thae things mysel’.” 

And Carlyle’s person, bearing, and mental attitudes all 
showed his race and training. A Borderer had to be stalwart, 
fearless, aggressive, even churlish, else house and hold would 
not have stayed by him. It is enough to mention the leading 
land-owners in Dumfries-shire to-day, to tell its story of raid 
and reprisal. The Douglases, Maxwells, Murrays, Bruces, 
Carlyles, Comyns, Scotts, Baliols, and Jardines, still keep their 
Border lands, with their “chiefless castles, breathing stern 
farewells.” 

His father was a man of mark in Annandale. He was 
an elder in the United Secession (now United Presbyterian) 
church, and his words were said “ to nail a subject to the wall.” 
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His son’s sketch of him confirms the popular impression of him 
as “a man of weight,” distinguished for his rugged integrity. 

The school-master of the dale—who comes more fully into 
view as “‘a character” in the Reminiscences—did not know 
whom he was teaching, when he had Irving for a scholar in 
one decade, and Carlyle in another. The allusion to this, at 
the death of Irving, is in Mr. Carlyle’s best vein: 

“The first time I saw Irving was six and twenty years ago in his native town, 
Annan. He was fresh from Edinburgh, with college prizes, high character and 
promise; he had come to see our school master, who had also been his. We 
heard of famed Professors, of high matters, classical, mathematical, a whole 
wonderland of knowledge: nothing but joy, health, hopefulness without end, 
looked out from the blooming young man.” 


The younger scholar followed the elder to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where he had the ordinary Scottish experience of hard- 
ship in securing his education. Irving and he also taught 
school in neighboring towns, in the “ Kingdom of Fife ”—that 
“east nook” which in 1780 gave Chalmers to the Church, and 
in 1788 Campbell to the Law. The last named, though inferior 
to those compeers in character and acquirements, by “ pluck,” 
and luck, and political manceuvering, shot past them all to 
place and fortune. It was not in Irving, Chalmers, nor Car- 
lyle, to ascend by descents like Campbell’s. Their ambitions 
were honorably followed. Carlyle told Mr. Emerson that the 
successes of his friends allured him to London. And not long 
after Mr. Emerson’s visit to Nithsdale, in 1833, Mr. Carlyle 
moved to Chelsea, then near London, where he remained till 
he died. 

This is an uneventful life, but a life full of thought. And 
it is with his thought and effort as an essayist, a historian, and 
a moralist, that we have to do. 

Those confessing indebtedness to Mr. Carlyle, as a thinker, 
first tell of their knowledge of him as an essayist and reviewer. 
And there is no denying, that though uncouth and barbarous, 
much of his writing has a force and fascination, securing the 
reader’s attention, if not always his approval. 

Style being the man, as he grew his style grew, and grew 
like those he admired. Goethe and the German tongue affected 
him in an extraordinary way. Fraser's Magazine playfully 
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called him “ Goethe's Thunder-word-oversetter.” Between his 
Life of Schiller and his Frederick the Great, there is apparent 
a curious growth into what no one could grow who had not a 
vigorous understanding and vehement feeling. These Carlyle 
had, and along with them a deep vein of poetic sentiment, and 
a humor capable of pointing a sarcasm with steel or adorning a 
compliment with gold. At times his humor distills very 
“tragical mirth.” For example, in closing his Frederick—ten 
volumes of wide research and deep thought—he says: “ Adieu, 
good readers; bad, also adieu.” This seems an approach to 
the ridiculous; yet this, and the like of it, is in the closest 
proximity to the severe and sublime which characterizes Mr. 
Carlyle’s most earnest work. 

Take this, from the body of his great history : 

“ How the Hohenzollerns got their big territories and came to be what they 
are in the world will be seen. Probably they were not any of them paragons of 
virtue. They did not walk in altogether speckless Sunday pumps, or much clear 


starched into consciousness of the moral sublime, but in rugged practical boots, 
and in such ways as there were.” 


It is true that Shakespeare occasionally condescends to this 
incongruity, and Walt. Whitman glories init. But it isa poor 
place for Mr. Carlyle to be between Shakespeare’s worst, and 
Walt. Whitman’s best. What he can do, when out of his 
desire for the grotesque, let presentations like these show. In 
this same Volume X. of his Frederick, he says of his hero’s 
religion, or non-religion : 

* Atheism truly he never could abide: to him, as to all of us, it was flatly in- 
conceivable that intellect, moral emotion, could have been put into him by an 
entity that had none of its own.” 

Could Butler or Edwards have put a better thought in bet- 
ter form: would either of them have done it with the same 
vim? Moved by genuine feeling, he writes thus of Goethe's 
death : 

“ Goethe’s life, too, if we examine it, is well represented in that of a solar day. 
Beautifully rose our summer sun, gorgeous in the red fervid east, scattering the 
spectres and sickly damps (both of which there were enough to scatter), strong, 
benignant in his noon-day clearness, walking triumphant through the upper 
realms; and, now, mark also, how he sets; so dies a hero; sight to be worshiped. 


And yet when the inanimate sun has sunk and disappeared, it will happen that 
we stand to gaze into the still-glowing west; and there rise great pale, motion- 
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less clouds, like coulisses, or curtains, to close the flame-theater within; and, 
then, in the death-pause of the day, an unspeakable feeling will come over us; it 
is as if the poor sounds of Time, those hammerings of tired Labor on his anvils, 
those voices of simple men had become awful, and supernatural; as if in listen- 
ing we could hear them mingling with the ever-pealing* tone of old eternity. In 
such moments the secrets of life lie opener to us; mysterious things flit over the 
soul; life itself seems holier, wonderful, and fearful. How much more when 
our sunset was of a living sun; and its bright countenance and shining return to 
us, not on the morrow, but, no more again at all forever.” 


But, that we may see the use to which he put his literary 
powers a notice of him as biographer and historian may follow. 
He certainly has a peculiar style of writing biography. Many 
of his masterly lives are witnout date of birth, or death,—that 
of Burns, for instance; yet they convey more of the hero’s 
life, and power, than the most prolix details could possibly 
convey.. He was the first of the English-writing, subjective 
historians, reproducing men and events, with slight data, from 
within himself, evolving the philosophy of a history from hu- 
man nature itself, as interpreted by his own sympathies. He 
reawakens Cromwell, and Frederick, Mirabeau, and Danton, 
so that their pulsations are felt, and the secrets of their life 
and power shared by all. His French Revolution, though the 
fruit of exhaustive research, is not a formal history; buta 
series of magic-lantern views, colored and distorted by this 
same evolving faculty. The Parisian tumults are not as they 
really happened, but as they passed across the lens of Carlyle’s 
brain. No one quotes that History as Bancroft’s or Motley’s 
Histories are quoted, to settle facts, or to illustrate principles. 
His Cromwell we count of more value, because of the abun- 
dance of Cromwell’s own writing in the books. His Frederick, 
after all the pains taken with it, seems an enormous eulogy of 
a man that one has to try to keep up an interest in. 

As a reviewer of history, Mr. Carlyle must hold a high 
place; but, as a historian, we fear that he is already disre- 
garded. Mr. Carlyle seems at his best as a critic of reforms; 
he has the voice of a reformer, but not the action. As Jer- 
rold said, “he could beat a drum under your window, but had 
no direction for you where to run.” 

He has, however, the requisite voice, temper, and will, to 
denounce what ought to be denounced; but in occasional 
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spasms of sense, if he indicates things necessary, he has no 
personal leadership. He fails to show how they are to be done ; 
and hence urges no sufficient reason for the doing of the good 
he calls for. His moral dynamic, being lodged in the mind, 
and age of the unreformed themselves, his hope dies, when no 
man, head and shoulders above his time appears. Here the 
stern and angry man does his best with a palpably hopeless 
result, for nothing but the echo of his own declamation comes 
back to him, from “the inane;” and “the twilight;” and the 
“simmering monstrosities” at hand, and the “ immensities apd 
eternities” outside. 

To show this weak hold of a strong mind, take the follow- 
ing from his Hero-Worship, and his Chartism, both written 
since 1840, with his powers at their best: 


“ Understand it well, this of hero-worship was the primary creed, and has been 
the secondary and tertiary creed, and will be the ultimate and final creed of man- 
kind, whereon politics, religious loyalties, and all highest human interests have 
been, and can be built as on a rock, that will endure while man endures. Such is 
hero-worship, our inborn, sincere love of great men. 

I say there is at bottom nothing else admirable. ° 
The most precious gift that Heaven can give to our earth, a man of genius as we 
call it--the soul of a man actually sent down the skies with a God’s message to 
us. ‘ , ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , : , ° , 
At first view it might seem as if Protestantism were entirely destructive to this, 
that we call hero-worship, and represent as the basis of all possible good, reli- 
gious or social, for mankind.” p. 194, 

“Tt remains a blessed fact, so cunningly has nature ordered it, that whatsoever 
a man ought to obey, he cannot but obey. Show the dullest clodpole, show the 
haughtiest featherhead that a soul higher than himself is actually here; and, were 
his knees stiffened into brass, he must bow down and worship.” 


Carlyle had better be allowed to give Carlyle a check to 
stuff of this sort. 
In Chartism he says: 


“How can religion be divorced from education? An irreverent knowledge is 
no knowledge. A knowledge that ends in barren self-worship, comparative indif- 
ference, or contempt of all God’s universe except one insignificant item thereof, 
what is it! And how éeach religion. Can dronings of articles, repetitions of 
liturgies, and all the cash and contrivance of Birmingham, and the Bank of Eng- 
land united, bring etherial fire into a human soul, quicken it out of darkness into 
heavenly wisdom. Soul is kindled only by soul. To teach religion the first thing 
needful and the last. and the only thing, is finding a man who has religion. All 
else follows from this: church building, church extension, whatever else is need- 
ful follows: without this nothing will follow.” 
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This passage accounts for a great deal about Carlyle; how 
some count him orthodox as his wife’s ancestor, John Knox; 
others rate him as utterly infidel, touching a supernatural re- 
demption: while others say that he takes God, and Christ as 
the only light of the world all the time; and that his hero- 
worship and denunciations of forms pertain only to what is 
sublunary and human. 

Be that as it may, one thing is clear, that in matters of re- 
form, and the power of reformation, he always leaves the last 
question unanswered. As here: No advance without religion. 
But how teach religion? Only by having men with religion? 
But is this to be had—where is the one with the enkindled 
soul, bearing the message of a god from heaven? At this 
point Carlyle is dumb except to cry, He must appear ‘‘a dark- 
eyed son of the desert”—-a king, or “‘a man who can,”—a Par- 
liament wil] not do: it is a Cromwell to teach those commonly 
called kings that they have joints in their necks; and to show 
men, that they save their souls, by making the weaker ele- 
ments around them do them obeisance. 

This is the more inconsistent, and unsatisfactory, because 
his pages are sprinkled over with the recognition of God, and 
of God’s will, of heaven, and heaven-sent blessings, and a 
copious use of Scriptures that by their very existence claim to 
contain what his system assumes as possible, and necessary, 
and indeed, without which, on his own showing, the world is 
inevitably on the road to ruin. 

That the departed thinker had a deep religiousness in him is 
evident. Amid all his cynical talk, and intermingling with 
his volcanic rhapsodies, are certain beautiful manifestations of 
the religious spirit. Though evidently delighting to be free 
from form, and book, and creed—for these it is understood he 
abandoned, when he found that he could not with good con- 
science preach the Christian redemption in the church of his 
fathers—he yet retains a fidelity to duty that may well be 
copied by the most religious. His love of good men was 
notable. No dearer friends had he than Edward Irving and 
Thos. Erskine of Linlathen. And, when Irving’s last words 
were quoted to him: “If I die I die unto the Lord,” Car- 
lyle, with a devout fervor, added, “ Amen, Amen.” Irving he 
declared to be the best man he ever knew. 
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To Mr. merson he said, “Christ died on the tree: that 
built the Kirk of Dunscore yonder: that brought you and me 
together.” He said at one time that he “ read little religious 
matter, except the Acia Sanctorum, for he found all English 
history in them; they showed that men believed in God, and 
in the immortality of the soul, and he was falling back on 
these seeing that even Puritanism was gone from the island he 
lived in.” He gloried in John Knox, who manfully delivered 
his message, “letting men know they are men, created by 
God, responsible to God, who work in any meanest moment of 
time what will last through eternity.” This, and much more 
of the kind, shows that Mr. Carlyle had his mind on an alle- 
giance to God and duty, and if he missed the help of the New 
Testament into the doing of it, he missed what his fearfully 
exaggerated speech upon its need, could not supply. Here, 
we judge, was his personal defect as a religious man. Hence 
his inefficiency as a helper in the world’s salvation. 

Of the Christ of God who said finer things. Indeed his 
tributes "to him as “the finest Orpheus that ever played to 
move mankind,” and so forth, strike us as rather patronizing 
than devout. Especially, as he is free to own that no one 
could equal Christ in making the best men he had ever 
touched, “after much experience among all sorts.” 

Mr. Carlyle’s career is likely to be a standing illustration 
of certain things he praised and certain things he reprobated. 
Extremes met in himself. He, the great champion of manli- 
ness and independence, whose cry was for a man to have a soul 
and to assert it, was the veriest of despots in his theory of reforms 
by great men only. He held to slavery; he declared, when 
the British government extended the electoral franchise, in 
1867, that to grant household suffrage was “ shooting Niagara ;” 
that is, in Carlylese, a driving of the nation to destruction by 
giving the people power! Hence his dislike of republics. 

Again, no one has declaimed more vehemently than he 
against “dead beliefs;” and no one has tried harder to get 
men to have “faith,”—but in what? Most impressive are 
those words which call men to “faith.” But of all empty 
declamations, the emptiest are those which propose no object 
of faith to the summoned mind. Much as we read, in those 
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stirring pages, about “ faith,” we are left to consider it mainly 
as an exercise of the human faculties. But, we weary of this, 
and ask, Believe in what? Have convictions upon what? 
The omission of an object of faith is fatal to any scheme pro- 
fessing to elevate, or impel men to righteousness. Faith in 
oneself, gets one no farther than himself, and, 


“ Unless above himself, he can erect himself, 
How mean a thing is man.” 


And, hard on this, comes Mr. Carlyle in his struggle after 
religion without love. The pathos of his noble life is here. 
Underneath, and over all his ponderings, there was a reaching 
out for God.. He never was freed from the religion of his 
childhood. He was not far from his father’s God when he lay 
all night thinking, with approval, over his earliest religious les- 
son: “ What is the chief end of man? To glorify God and to 
enjoy Him forever.” It would have given sweetness to his 
life and coherency to his thinking, had he been able to say: 
“Ye who seek for manhood, and lordship over evil, consider 
Christ Jesus.” Turn for confirmation of this, to a life begun 
with his own, but ending in its forty-seventh year—Thomas 
Arnold’s. 

Carlyle and Arnold had much in common. Both were 
constitutionally religious; both religiously trained ; both highly 
ethical; both in dead earnest as teachers, philosophers, histo- 
rians, statesmen, moralists. Both acted from severe and lofty 
motives. ‘To be just, honest, and truthful,” they both held 
to be the first aim of their being. But Arnold had what Car- 
lyle had not,—at least, professed not—the high and holy 
motive of an obedience to a Father, who stood revealed to him, 
softened into the gratitude and love to a Saviour, who redeemed 
him. “ His whole life,” writes his biographer, “‘ was permeated 
with religious feeling; his natural faculties, not unclothed, but 
clothed upon, colored by, and giving color to the belief they 
received. His Thucydides, his history, his sermons, his miscel- 
laneous writings, show his ability and goodness. Yet the story 
of his life is worth them all.” 

With so much in common, it is but fair to ask what made 
Arnold to differ ; to rise into the higher and serener air ; to see 
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light ahead in all his distresses; to have at hand, to old and 
young, one sovereign remedy for human ill; to use it himself 
over the last enemy, dying as he did, a conqueror? There is 
but one word—CuriIsT. 

Revering Carlyle as a man of genius and power, it is neither 
fanaticism nor sentimentalism, we trust, that prompts the wish 
that his deep and searching thought had been permeated with 
Christian love. 
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Articte VIII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Sewarp on CuinEsE Immicration.*—It is unnecessary 
further to inform our readers who Mr. Seward is, for his late office 
is itself a plea for the book he has prepared. Eighteen years’ 
experience in consular duties in China entitles his opinions on 
this subject to great respect; and a pains-taking sifting of im- 
portant facts, illustrating and maintaining the benefits which the 
Chinese have done in this country, will be found in its pages. 
All these render this volume worthy the perusal of those who 
are ignorant or afraid of Chinese immigration. Mr. Seward 
arrived at Shanghai as U.S. Consul in 1862, and was consequently 
brought into constant intercourse, and sometimes antagonisms 
with natives of every grade, during the fourteen years he held 
that post. On his return to California, where he lives, “ he has,” 
he tells us, “ found that the Chinese have been of great service to 
the people of the Pacific coast; that they are still needed there, 
but in a less important measure; that the objections which have 
been advanced against them are in the main unwarranted; and 
that the fears of a large immigration which have been entertained, 
are unnecessary and groundless.” These points form the ground- 
work of his compilation, which is arranged in four parts: I. Num- 
ber of Chinese in the United States. II. Material results of 
Chinese labor in California, III. Objections which have been 
advanced against Chinese immigrants. IV. Groundless fears of an 
overflowing immigration. An exceptionally good table of contents 
of the twenty-three chapters enables the reader to learn what is de- 
scribed in each ofthem, and seek information on particular points. 
As might have been expected, the official volume of the Report 
of Morton’s Congressional Committee on Chinese Immigration in 
1876, has furnished a large part of the data contained in Part IT. 
Mr. Seward has worked them up in a very readable narrative, 
under such heads as Railroad Building, Mining, Farming, Swamp 
Lands, Fruit Culture, Domestic Servants, Manufactures, ete. Ifa 
person desires to learn the real causes why Chinese labor has 
often displaced American labor in the Pacific slopes, he will 

* Chinese Immigration in its social and economical aspects. By GEORGE F. 
SEWARD, late U. 8. Minister to China. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1881. - 8vo, 
422 pp. 
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herein see that some of the strongest were to be found in the 
thrift, temperance, handiness, and carefulness of the immigrants. 
It must not be forgotten that they did not wish to become owners 
of the soil, while their competitors desired to be hired only 
till they could settle and hire others. However, whatever may 
have been the state of things twenty years ago, as to any reason- 
able fears of a “ deluge of Mongol heathenism” in that portion of 
our land, the facts and reasons set forth in the last Part should 
relieve every sensible person of its utter unlikelihood now. The 
conclusive fact of all on this head has been furnished by the 
last census, which informs us that only 105,448 Chinese were in 
the country last July; and accounts too for much of the outcry 
against them in the statement that 75,025 were in California 
alone, of whom 21,745 lived in San Francisco. If these men 
could have been landed at four different ports between Portland 
and Monterey, instead of all coming in at the Golden Gate, they 
would have scattered over a wider region, and have given fewer 
arguments to sand-lot orators. We recommend Mr. Seward’s 
book as fitted to answer all reasonable questions about the 
Chinese in this country. 


406 Notices of New. Books. 


Proressor LecGe’s Reiicions or Cura.*—It is not often 
that we have so valuable a book on the religions of China as this 
series of four lectures by Dr. Legge. They were delivered before 
the students in the Presbyterian College in London, as the 
Spring Lecture of 1880. In his preparation and completion of 
his translation of the Chinese Classics, he has been led to enquire 
closely into the religious ideas and practices of the Chinese found 
in their literature through the centuries of their national life, and 
this volume condenses some of the best results of that research. 
In the first lecture he defines the word Confucianism as includ- 
ing in it the earliest adoration of heavenly Powers, and the 
subsequent establishment of a state worship of Shangti, of the 
imperial ancestors, of heaven, earth, heavenly bodies, stars, etc., 
down to the era of Confucius. This he derives entirely from the 
ancient writings. In the next one, he gives a sketch of ancestral 
worship, which as well as the state religion, Confucius did so much 
to uphold by example and precept, that his name can well be 
used to designate them; and adds a careful sketch of the sage’s 

*The Religions of China. Confucianism and Taoism described, aud compared with 
Christianity. By James Lear, Professor of the Chinese language and literature 
in the University of Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1881. 308 pp. 
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life and writings. It should be added, however, that the term 
itself is entirely foreign; the native name yi# kiao, is nearly 
equivalent to doctrines of the learned. In lecture third, Dr. 
Legge shows that Taoism is both a religion and a philosophy, 
and the name means more than either of these words, in the 
application its votaries give it, becoming even a quality or attri- 
bute of some conscious being. It is, therefore, much preferable 
to group so heterogeneous a system of beliefs around its native 
term, than to try to translate it as Rationalism, Mysticism, or 
The Way. This lecture will furnish the reader with a good idea 
of how the human heart in China, as elsewhere, has shown its 
depravity, and how its wise men have become fools. We can 
easily believe, too, that the Taoist priests exercise a great 
sway for evil over their deluded countrymen. In the fourth 
lecture he sums up, and shows that the three religions men- 
tioned agree “in allowing the element of the supernatural, in 
asserting the fact of revelation, and in acknowledging the 
existence of God.” When explaining the terms tien (heaven), 
ti (ruler), and Shangti (supreme ruler), he indicates the knowl- 
edge which the ancient Chinese had of the true God, and leaves 
his readers to infer that this deduction is indisputable. Such 
is not the case, however; an agreement on this point among 
sinologues seems to be still unattainable. But, through the 
zealous efforts of God’s people in these days, the mass of Chinese 
ignorance, error, and prejudice is becoming permeated with the 
living knowledge which will enable both people and scholars 
themselves to appreciate those ancient records by comparing 
them with the Bible. We think Dr. Legge has been unconsciously 
led to ascribe a higher, theistic meaning to the terms than he 
would have done had he been ignorant of Revelation; and trans- 
fer to those ancient kings and scholars some of his own accurate 
views. We commend his book as reliable and valuable, and 
hope it will dispel much of the vagueness still lingering about 
our notions of Chinese religious ideas and attainments. We are 
glad to see that in a note on page 154, he clears up the misunder- 
standing about a supposed saying of Confucius, “That in the 
West the true saint must be looked for and found ;” of which 
James Freeman Clarke has made a wider application than it will 
fairly bear. 
VOL. Iv. , 27 
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Tue Cutness, By Presipent Martin.*—This volume is an 
unpretending book, which everybody acquainted with the author 
and the subjects he discusses will be glad to get, for the conven- 
ience of having his essays together. There are seventeen in all, on 
topics relating to the intellectual and moral position of the 
Chinese among their fellow-men, and each illustrates their stand- 
ing in a different manner. Three of them have already appeared 
in the New Englander, and our readers will not expect us to 
discuss the merits of the other fifteen, as all but two have already 
appeared in print. They are all worth reading, for Dr. Martin’s 
attainments and position entitle him to speak upon the literary 
qualities of the Chinese mind. Thirty years ago he landed in 
Ningpo, as a missionary in the employ of the Presbyterian 
Board; and twelve years of that period he has had charge of the 
College instituted by the Imperial Government at its capital to 
raise up competent interpreters in western languages for its 
diplomatic and other purposes. When he took charge of it in 
1869, it had languished for want of a well qualified president ; 
but henceforth its progress justified the selection. Our country, 
too, has since been honored in the position, the influence, and the 
writings of one of her sons; who through them is probably better 
known to more educated Chinese than any other foreigner living. 
He has now been commissioned to examine European colleges to 
learn wherein the one at Peking can be improved. Dr. Martin 
has published about a score of works in Chinese, in one of which, 
the Evidences of Christianity, he has commended the leading 
doctrines of the Bible to the attention of the cultivated classes in 
the Empire; their pleasure in reading it furnishes the best com- 
ment on its suitableness to their minds. There are some ideas 
advanced in these pages which might provoke a little discussion, 
but the careful reader will see them for himself. In speaking of 
the family of Confucius, whose seventy-first representative Kung 
Siang-ko died five years ago, he calls him Duke of Kung, from 
which his readers would infer that Kung was the Chinese name 
of his estate or appanage, and not his own family name. His 
title of Holy Duke is one of the oldest in China. We therefore 
suppose it to be a misprint, as it would be to write Earl of Russell, 
for Earl Russell; and refer to it because, as Chinese titles of 
nobility are likely erelong to become more common to English 

* The Chinese: Their Education, Philosophy and Letters. By W. A. P. MARTIN, 


D.D., LL.D., President of the Tung-wen College, Peking. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1881. 320 pp. 
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readers, it is desirable to print them correctly. Prince Kung, 
the Emperor’s uncle, has been so often called Prince of Kung, 
that most readers regard Aung as a fief or an estate, while it is 
simply an honorary title. 


Be.teF in Gop.*—This volume contains eight Sunday morning 
discourses. Only two of them have been written; the others are 
published from the stenographer’s reports. The subjects are: 
Origin and Development of the Idea of God. Does God exist ? 
Can we know God? Is God conscious, personal, and good? 
Why does not God reveal himself? Shall we worship God? 
Shall we pray to God? The Glory and the Shame of Atheism. 
The author rejects all supernatural or miraculous revelation ; he 
believes that all knowledge is by experience ; and that experience 
is limited to sense-perception ; “all I know of the sun, all I know 
of the earth beneath my feet, all I know of anything is certain 
manifestations of these that come to me through my senses‘and 
perceptions.” The discourses are designed to show that, never- 
theless, we may believe the existence of a God who is personal, 
conscious, and good; may worship him and pray to him. The 
design is not negative to disprove Christianity, but positive to 
prove, to disciples of Spencer, Huxley, and the like, and to all 
who under their teachings are ready to abandon all religious be- 
lief, that Theism has still claims on intelligent minds and that the 
worship of God is legitimate and important in a right human life. 
The author is a vigorous as well as a free thinker and may be useful 
to those who, overpowered by the skepticism of the day, are ready 
to sink into materialism or to take refuge from it in agnosticism. 
We wish for his own sake and the sake of his hearers and readers 
that he had the broader and more inspiring truth of Christianity 
and were using his powers in communicating it to men. 

The Address at the close of the volume was delivered at Bow- 
doin College before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. It is an at- 
tempt to apply the theory of evolution to account for and 
vindicate religion. As “man’s physical nature has been made to 
be what it is, rather than something different, by his environ- 
ment,” so “man’s religious nature has developed under the con- 
trolling and shaping influence of an environment of spiritual facts 
and forces.” 

* Belief in God: An Examination of some fundamental theistic problems. By 


M. J. SavaGe. To which is added an Address on the Intellectual Basis of Faith. 
By W. H. Savace. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin st. 1881. 176 pp. 
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Curist1aAN Instirutions.*—This volume consists of seventeen 
chapters or essays, five of them on the Eucharist and questions 
immediately connected with it; and the others respectively on 
Baptism, Absolution, Ecclesiastical vestments, The Basilica, The 
Clergy, The Pope, The Litany, The Roman catacombs, the Creed 
of the early Christians, The Lord’s Prayer, The Council and 
Creed of Constantinople, The Ten Commandments. The essays 
were written at long intervals of time and the subjects are not 
all treated alike. But there is a general unity in the subjects and 
in the design and manner of treating them. The general design 
of the author is to study the origin, form, and use of these insti- 
tutions and rites in the primitive times of the Chistian Church, 
to trace the accretions which grew upon them, to ascertain the 
truth which lay under both the primitive usage and the accretions 
upon it, and to help the reader to look at them and their growth 
from the surroundings of those times. We do not always accept 
the author’s positions; but the essays will be found full of interest 
and instruction and eminently suggestive and quickening. 





Tue Gosret History.t—This is a Harmony of the four gos- 
pels in English. It is fully described on the title page. Its pecu- 
liarity as a Harmony is, that instead of presenting the narratives 
of an event by different evangelists in parallel columns, it blends 
them in a continuous narrative, using, however, the words of the 
evangelists. Thus the reader has before his eye a complete nar- 
rative of each event containing all the information which the four 
gospels give on the subject ; but where different evangelists relate 
the same incident in essentially the same way the relation is given 
but once. The whole is arranged chronologically. Under the 
text on each page are notes, original and selected, the latter from 
many sources. The text is printed in large, clear, open type; 

* Christian Institutions ; Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By ARTHUR PEN- 
RHYN StanLey, D.D., Dean of Westminster, Author of “ History of the Jewish 
Church,” ete., ete. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. Published by 
arrangement with the author. pp. xiv. and 396. Price, $2.50. 

+ The Gospel History: Being a complete and connected account of the Life of 
our Lord, woven from the text of the four evangelists. With notes, original and 
selected ; and Indexes of texts and topics. By James R. Gitmore (“‘ Edmund 
Kirke”), Author of “the Life of Christ according to his original biographers,” 
“Among the Pines,” etc., etc., and Lyman Apsot, D.D., Author of “Jesus of 
Nazareth, his life and teachings, and a series of ‘‘Commentaries on the New 
Testament.” New York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. 1881. 16mo, pp. vi. 
and 837, cloth, red edges. Price, $1.75. 
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the notes in smaller type, but clear and easy to be read. The 
volume is portable and easily held in the hand, and seems to us 
better adapted to common use in the family than any Harmony 
of the gospels with which we are acquainted. 


Auten W. Dopver.*—This memoir is written in the author’s 
usual incisive style and makes interesting reading. Mr. Dodge 
was a graduate of Harvard College, and afterwards studied law 
and opened an office in New York City, where he continued the 
practice of his profession about four years, and with every promise 
of attaining success and eminence. He was also one of the group 
of young men who founded the Knickerbocker Magazine, to 
which, as well as to other publications, he was a contributor, 
showing superior literary culture and much promise of success as 
a writer. In society “his ready wit, his inexhaustible fund of 
anecdote and information, and his affectionate and confiding dis- 
position made him very popular.” But his happy course of life 
was intergapted by the death of his wife about two years after 
his marriage. It was a crushing calamity to his loving heart. 
Mr. Dodge had been a Unitarian, Under this great affliction his 
attention was specially turned to religion. He renounced Unita- 
rianism, accepted the evangelical belief and united with Rev. Dr. 
Spring’s church. His conversion was a complete change in his 
spiritual life, he devoted his leisure to helping the poor, visiting 
prisoners, comforting the afflicted ; and after some months decided 
to abandon all his splendid prospects in the profession of law and 
to become a preacher of the gospel. He found himself impelled 
and constrained to it by his longing to bring to all men that 
knowledge of Christ in which in his great sorrow he had himself 
found light and strength. He accordingly went through the 
course of theological study at Andover. But for some reason, not 
fully known, probably in great part a bodily infirmity under 
which he had been a sufferer, he never preached. He returned to 
his native town (Hamilton, Mass.), and spent the remainder of his 
life there on his farm. His life there was one of great beauty and 
dignity, he was greatly esteemed and beloved, was for years a 
member of the legislature, both in the House and the Senate, was 
prominent in founding the Agricultural College in Ambrerst and in 
all public measures in the interest of agriculture, and for many 


* Divine Guidance. Memorial of Allen W. Dodge. By Gam Hamiuton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3, and 5 Bond street. 1881. 328 pp. Price $1.50. 
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years was one of the most honored and influential men in Eastern 
Massachusetts. 

For two or three years after his conversion he kept a diary. 
Here and there are remarks in it indicating a morbid introspective- 
ness, All, however, who knew him at Andover, knew him as the 
same genial, hearty, manly spirit, full of breezy freshness and 
life, which characterized him both before and after that time. It 
is surprising that the biographer did not with friendly hand omit 
these slight indications of a transitory phase of feeling. It is 
more surprising that she calls attention to these and other foibles 
as matter of ridicule, and thus must make an erroneous impression 
as to Mr. Dodge’s character on those who never knew him. But 
Gail Hamilton is nothing if she is not sarcastic. 

The readers of the biography will probably be of the opinion 
that Mr. Dodge made a mistake in leaving his business for the 
ministry. The opinion is probably correct. But all must admire 
the simplicity and sincerity, the genuine manliness of his action. 
And after all it is very likely that in the sweetness and dignity of 
his retired life, in the beauty of his character, in his genial and 
beneficent activity and in the wide range of his influence, he may 
have been more useful and more happy than he would have been 
in his law office in New York, or in any pulpit in which he might 
have preached, 





Tue CuaLtpean Account or Genesis.*—It is now about six 
years since the first edition of this work was published by Mr. 
Smith, just before setting out on the expedition to the East, in 
which he died. The years since his death have been marked by 
great progress in Assyrian studies; a multitude of new tablets 
and fragments of tablets have been brought to Europe, and the 
knowledge of the language has greatly increased. In this edition 
this increased knowledge has been used by Mr. Sayce in correct- 
ing the translations, filling up Jacunw, and adding to the number 
of inscriptions which illustrate the earlier portions of Genesis. 
The labors of Mr. Sayce have greatly enhanced the value and 
interest of the book. 

* The Chaldean Account of Genesis, containing the Description of the Creation, 
the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Destruction of Sodom, the Times of the Patri- 
archs, and Nimrod; Babylonian Tables and Legends of the Gods; from the cu- 
neiform inscriptions. By GrorGce SmitH. A new edition, thoroughly revised and 
corrected (with additions), by A. H. Sayce, Deputy-professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology in the University of Oxford. With illustrations. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. pp. xxiv. and 337. 
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Pacn’s PuorocrapnH oF Presipent Hayes anp His CABINET. 
—Mr. G. W. Pach of New York, shortly before the term of office 
of the last administration came to an end, photographed the 
President and the members of his cabinet, as they sat around the 
cabinet table. The portraits are excellent, and, in addition, the 
attitude and general appearance of the different Secretaries are 
particularly fine and life-like. The photograph is about nine 
inches by seven in size, and will prove an admirable souvenir 
of an administration which must long be remembered in the 
history of the country, for its ability, for the harmony which 
characterized all its proceedings and for the personal worth 
of its members. 


Tue Art Amateur has a special claim on Americans as it is 
devoted to the illustration and encouragement of American art. 
One of the attractions of the March No. is a sketch of the life and 
works of the well known artist, Mr. Frederick A. Bridgeman, which 
is illustrated by his portrait and copies of eight of his paintings, 
one of which is in folio size. The same number contains Articles 
on “Spatter work for grounding ;” “Modern glazes ;” “ Pottery 
painting ;’ “The decoration of furniture ;” “Etching of linen ;” 
“ Notes on tapestry;” “ Household art ;”—all abundantly illus- 
trated. 

The April Number has a series of excellent designs for Easter 
egg decoration, drawn by George R. Halm. The frontispiece, 
“An Easter Frolic,” by Adrien Marie, represents a ring of 
children dancing around a colossal egg, on the top of which one 
terrified urchin is precariously perched. The works of R. W. 
Macbeth and T. H. Kaemmerer are- illustrated in the “ Art Gal- 
lery.” The “Decoration and Furniture” department is filled 
with illustrations and letter-press of practical character. A read- 
able article on “Vallauris Ware” describes a popular French 
ceramic novelty. “Oriental Embroidery” is discussed at length, 
and an illustrated article on bookbinding and several musical 
reviews are given. There is besides a profusion of working de- 
signs for embroidery and china painting, which make this maga- 
zine invaluable to amateurs in these pleasant domestic arts. 

The “Art Amateur” is designed to be of practical use to 
all who are interested in art, and contains a mass of information 
which is very attractive. It is published in monthly numbers 
by Mountague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. Price $4.00 
a year, 35 cents a single number. 
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Tue Macazinz or Art, published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., New York, in monthly numbers, large quarto 
page, is a very attractive and valuable publication, devoted to 
the illustration of contemporary art in Europe. Each number 
contains forty-eight pages of letter-press, with a large number of 
superior wood-cut illustrations. There are besides in each 
number two steel engravings of modern paintings by living 
European artists. 

One of these engravings in the April number is from a picture 
by Mr. Karl Ooms of Antwerp, entitled the “ Forbidden Book.” 
The scene represented is of the times of Philip IL, when the read- 
ing of the Bible was the most heinous of offenses. A father and 
a daughter have been studying the “forbidden book ” together, 
when they are interrupted by noises which announce that their 
house has been opened and is at once to be searched. The old 
father is turning around with a look of apprehension to the door, 
with the firm resolve not to flinch from any sacrifice which 
duty may command; while his young daughter, terrified, lays 
one hand on her father’s shoulder as if to restrain him from expos- 
ing himself to unnecessary danger, while, with the other, she 
seizes hold of the sacred volume to remove it hastily to its hiding 
place. Among the Articles in the Magazine is one upon the 
Dulwich Gallery in England, with copies of some of the paint- 
ings on exhibition; an illustrated Article on wood carving ; 
another on the “Campo Santo” of Genoa; a historical sketch 
of the famous French artist Léon Bonnat, with several illustra- 
tions from his works. There are besides Articles on “Symbolism 
and Art;” “A Roman Majolica manufactory ;” “ Architectural 
Sculptures ;” “The Ideal -in Ancient Painting;” and _ the 
“ Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition,” with copies of five of 
its best pictures. To those who wish to be kept informed 
of what is being done abroad in art circles this magazine is 
invaluable. We will mention that the yearly subscription is 
$3.50 and single numbers 35 cents. 





